













COURTESY OF HUSEIN DANISH 


President William Brody will transfer to 
his new position at the Salk Institute. 








President 
Brody to 


head Salk 
Institute 


By HUSAIN DANISH 
Special Editions Editor 


President William Brody an- 
nounced his plans last Monday to 
become the president of the Salk 
Institute in San Diego, Calif. His 
new appointment will begin in 
March 2009, a year after his an- 
nouncement to retire as president 
of the Johns Hopkins University. 

President Brody will oversee 
the Salk Institute’s 870 scientific 
staff members, directing the Insti- 
tute’s research objectives as. well 
as seeking further financial sup- 
port for the institution. 

“We have all been struck by 
Bill’s intellect, energy and enthu- 
siasm and look forward to work- 
ing closely with him as he leads 
the Institute to new levels of excel- 
lence,” Chairman of Salk’s Board 
of Trustees Irwin Jacobs said in an 
Oct. 13 press release. 

The Salk Institute began its 
search for a new president a year 
and a half ago. According to Mau- 
ricio Minotta, director of Commu- 
nications for the Salk Institute, the 
Institute began looking into Brody 
as a possible candidate prior to his 
announcement to retire as presi- 
dent of the University in March 
2008. 

He was first contacted by a 
search consultant hired by the 
Institute several weeks before his 
announcement to retire. 

“T said, “You must be reading 
my mind or tapping my phone or 

something,” Brody said. “I had 
CONTINUED ON Pace A2 
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By PETER SICHER 
Staff Writer 

A Vermont congressman 
plans to introduce legislation 
that would force colleges and 
universities to spend a mini- 
mum amount of their endow- 
ments each year. 

First-term Democrat Pe- 
ter Welch said he expects the 
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By NEIL MANIMALA 
Staff Writer 
The American Planning 


Association (APA) has named 
Charles Village as one of 10 
“Great Neighborhoods in 
America” for 2008. 

This year, the APA judged 
several thousand neighbor- 
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Mormons follow both the Bible and the Book of Mormon as two sacred texts. 
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Proposed bill seeks to regulate endowments 


Congress to debate increasing the role of federal government in university endowments 





legislation to require a rolling 
average over a certain number 
of years of a minimum five- 
percent payout from univer- 
sity endowments, about which 
Hopkins administrators have 
voiced concerns. 

“Creating a one-size-fits-all 
approach for colleges and uni- 
versities on how to address col- 
lege affordability doesn’t seem 


V 


hoods based on categories such 
as form and composition, char- 
acter and personality, environ- 
ment and sustainability prac- 
tices. Charles Village earned 
praise from APA reviewers be- 
cause of “the neighborhood's 
strong and dedicated activist 
community, economic and so- 
cial diversity and memorable 
character enhanced by designs 
from the renowned Olmsted 
Brothers firm” according to 
the APA Web-site. 

According to APA research 
associate Tre Jordan, the Great 
Places in America Program 
seeks to celebrate outstanding 
American neighborhoods and 
public places, highlighting the 
successes of such communi- 
ties and the successes of the 
planning of the communities. 
Jordan. believes that Charles 
Village has seen its problems, 
but it’s also quite notable for its 
achievements. 

“It is a designation pro- 
gram. There is no jury per se, 
but there are multiple steps of 
review. Our list spans a range 


' streetcar service, the scarcity 


workable, given how different 
institutions really are,” Direc- 
tor of Student Financial Servic- 
es Vincent Amoroso said. 
Hopkins has the 25th larg- 
est endowment of American 
universities. Welch’s proposal 
was not primarily targeted at 
rich institutions, according to 
spokesman Andrew Savage, 
but comprehensively at the cost 


Se ee ee 


of all colleges. 

Hopkins has an endowment 
of $2,800,377,000, according to 
the National Association of Col- 
leges and University Business 
Officers, of which all but $61.1 
million is restricted. 

$198,803,000 is restricted for 
undergraduate financial aid, 
according to a letter signed by 
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Senior Emily Miller drives the ball forward in last weekend's winning game. The field hockey team has now spent 17 consecutive weeks in the top 20. Story on B12. 


of different places because | 
this is a designation program, | 
so we're looking at places over | 
the country,” Director of APA 
Designations Denny Johnson 
said. 

“We looked at several fac- 
tors — the social implications ° 
and the economic implications 
among other things. It wasn’t 
a broad checklist, so we didn’t 


expect a neighborhood to have | 


everything,” Jordan said. 
When a former Baltimor- 


ean APA director nominated | 


Charles Village for the 2007 
ranking, the absence of a 


of affordable housing and 
the rarity of entertainment 
and culture for non-students 
lowered its standing. How- 
ever, according to Johnson, 
Charles Village had the same 
strengths and weakness this 
year as it did in 2007, but it 
was not selected last year due 
to too many designations in 
this area of the country. 
“There are a lot of different 
CONTINUED ON Pace A8 





Charles Village named a top 10 neighborhood Hopkins, 


American Planning Association praises community's quality of life | 
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Tulane create 
dual degree 


‘program 


By STEPHANIE DELMAN 


News & Features Editor 


The Whiting School of Engi- 
neering has announced plans to 
partner with Tulane University 
in providing a comprehensive 
five-year engineering program 
which will grant Tulane physics 
majors the opportunity to apply 
to the engineering school for 
continued studies. 

After studying physics for 
three years at Tulane, under- 
graduates may apply to com- 
plete their engineering educa- 
tion through Hopkins’s civil, 
electrical, mechanical or envi- 
ronmental engineering concen- 
trations. 

These students will be ex- 
pected to take 60 credits through 
the Whiting School, which will 
amount to roughly two years, 
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Professor Kenneth Karlin 


discusses winning two awards 
from the American Chemistry 


Society, A3. 


The News-Letter speaks with 


Professors Benjamin Ginsberg 


and Lester Spence as they 


predict our next president, A4. 








Men’s and women’s cross 
country spent their fall break 
with Mickey at the Walt 


Disney World Cross Country 


Classic, BI. 





SCIENCE 


Wanna cuddle with some 
furry friends? Time’s 
running out; 
Scientists have found that 
one in four 
mammals species are 
threatened by extinction, 
Bé. 
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and they will earn Bachelor's 
degrees from both schools at the 
end of their five years. 

The idea of the partnership 
originated after Hurricane Ka- 
trina inflicted $650 million in 
damages to Tulane, which re- 
sulted in the elimination of 
several engineering programs, 
according to an e-mail from 
Tulane spokesperson Michael 
Strecker. 

Several Tulane students ap- 
plied for transfer to Hopkins af- 
ter the hurricane. This sparked 





Mormonism: a small but 
thriving Hopkins community 


ter-Day Saints holds that Mor- 
mons follow the true version of 
Jesus Christ's 
life and teach- 
ings and des- 
ignate both the 
Bible and the 





By SARAH CAPPONI 

Staff Writer 
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_ Although currently only five 
Hopkins undergraduates prac- 
tice Mormonism, they are all 
actively involved in practicing 








their faith, attending church ser- Book of Mor- an interest in developing a part- http://www.jhunewsletter.com 
vice together every Sunday and mon as the two nership, which was cemented 
volunteering through the great- prominent texts by the fact that the dean of the 
er Baltimore community. — in their faith. Whiting School and the dean 
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of Science and Engineering at 
Charles Village has been named one of the top 10 places to live in the US. 
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While Mormons believe that 
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Mormonism differs from 
Christianity; The Church of Lat- 
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Uniy. triples yearly number of startup companies Brody to be president 


By THOMAS DANNER 
Staff Writer 


Researchers at Hopkins 
launched 12 startup companies 
this year, which is three times as 
many as last year. The increase 
came as a result of the Univer- 
sity’s efforts to increase its pres- 
ence among venture capitalists 
who seek to fund early stage bio- 
medical inventions. 

At the end of fiscal year 2007, 
there were 31 existing startup 
companies based on technology 
developed at Hopkins. 

Wesley D. Blakeslee, executive 
director of Technology Transfer 
at Hopkins, explained that the 
University had made plans for 
the increased number of sta rtups 
two years ago. 

“{Startup companies] have al- 
ways been around. But they’ve 
come primarily from the outside 
as opposed to from the inside,” 
Blakeslee said. 

The University’s recent efforts 
have been directed toward in- 
creasing communication between 
inventors and those interested in 
investing in their work. 

“You're marketing internally 
and you're marketing externally 
that a business Opportunity is 
available. And you get more hits 








when you do 
that,” Blakeslee 
said. 


Blakeslee 
suggested that 
the increase in 
the number of 
startup compa- 
nies in the past 
few years has 
been caused by 
pharmaceuti- 
cal companies’ 
desires for a 
more finished 
product. 

“The way 
that big phar- 
maceutical 
companies 
now look to 
get their pipe- 
line is that 
they want to 
buy later stage 
things. 

It’s harder 
for a company 
to get the kind 
of leverage 
necessary f 


a eR 
bee 


for 
investing in an early-stage prod- 
uct today,” he said. 

Blakeslee also pointed out 
that startup companies benefit 
the University by bringing in re- 
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Ahmet Hoke of Ratner Biomedical Inc. is a researcher drawn by the Venture program. 





search dollars. 

“The nature of the product is 
that it needs more research, and 
startups raise money to have that 
research done,” he said. 

“Usually, at least some of the 
research is done back at the Uni- 
versity by the inventor.” 

Steven Kubisen, senior direc- 
tor of Ventures, noted that as a 
result of its efforts, Hopkins is 
now attracting investors from 
across the country. 

“In the last couple of years, 
Hopkins has become a lot more 
externally focused, so we have 
venture capitalists coming to 
visit us from all around the 
country. The big name guys from 
Silicon Valley and Boston come 
periodically to see what sort of 
opportunities we have here,” he 
said. 

Hopkins increased the num- 
ber of licensing people in the 
Technology Transfer Office by 40 
percent. 

Kubisen pointed out that the 
greater number of startup com- 
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The Hopkins Hospital is integral in developing products that can entice venture capitalist investments. 


panies is indicative of the Uni- 
versity’s increased focus in the 
field. 

“What the startups really 
demonstrate is the entrepreneur- 
ial activity of the University: 
taking stuff that isn’t ready for 
prime-time corporate investment 
and pulling together a business 
where one didn’t exist before,” he 
stated. 

According to Kubisen, having 
more than 10 startups per year 
puts the University in the top 10 
in the nation. 

He noted that at the end of 
last year, the number of poten- 
tial companies in the pipeline 
was 22, though he said that not 


all of them would become ven- ° 


tures. 

Kubisen stated that this year’s 
goal is 10 new startup companies. 
He also emphasized the large 
amount of capital raised this past 
year. 

“What's unique about us is 
we had six of these things that 
were venture capital or corporate 
funded and raised over $76 mil- 
lion,” he said. “That’s probably 
the strongest portfolio in the na- 
tion this year.” 

The 12 new companies cover a 
variety of medical technologies: 
immunomodulatory _ therapies, 
infectious diseases and cancer, 
veterinary medicine, stem cell 
therapies, cosmetics, bio-based 
environmental remediation, 
therapies and diagnostics for 
neurodegenerative disease, neu- 
rological tissue regeneration and 
knockout animal models. 

Since about two thirds of the 
University’s research money is 
spent at the medical school, most 
of the companies are geared to- 
ward medical or scientific appli- 
cations. 

Thanks to the strength of 
Hopkins’s oncology department, 
several of the technologies are di- 
rected toward improving cancer 
treatments. 

Blakeslee pointed out that the 
medical focus of the startups was 
due to the larger proportion of re- 
search conducted in that area. 

“Roughly 90 percent of our 
invention disclosures come from 
the School of Medicine, and so 
naturally that’s where you're go- 
ing to see most of your startups,” 
he said. 

Kubisen predicted an increase 
in startups in the future, espe- 
cially in fields that have previ- 
ously been dormant. 

“We'll see more devices this 
year, and I hope to see some soft- 
ware companies related to the 
medical sector,” he said. “I also 
expect to see a few engineering 
companies coming out in the 
next year or two.” 

Startup companies provide 
a venue for inventors to devel- 
op early-stage technology into 
something that a larger com- 
pany will be interested in pur- 
chasing. 

In the field of biomedical engi- 
neering, startup companies pro- 
vide funds for performing toxi- 
cology studies and animal tests 
to demonstrate the effectiveness 
of experimental drugs to phar- 
maceutical companies and insti- 
tutions. 

Freshman Biomedical engi- 
neer major Linda Yue was excit- 
ed about the opportunities that 
more funding would provide to 
researchers. 

“If you have that much fund- 
ing, | think it would be a lot easi- 


er to do the kind of research that 


you want to do,” she said. “It’s a 
good thing.” 


- 
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CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
informed the Board that I was 
formally going to step down but 
| hadn’t made the announcement. 
In this kind of position you get 
people calling. It isn’t uncommon 
for someone to call and ask if you 
[are] interested in XYZ.” 

Brody was initially uninter- 
ested in the position. 

“I told them, ‘You’ve got the 
wrong guy — I am not a card- 


| carrying molecular biologist, 
| | Brody said. 


He cited his lack of experience 
as a researcher as a reason for his 
initial response. 

“You need someone in a lead- 
ing research organization that 
the people doing the research 
can respect,” Brody said. “I was 
concerned that as a person who 


| had not done a lot of investiga- 


tive work, mostly work in engi- 
neering and applied medicine, I 
wouldn’t be appropriate for the 
job.” 


of the Salk Institute 


understand. We have become 
quarterly-earnings 
Brody said. “I understand why 
companies 
and I understand why Congress 
is also short-minded. But science 
may take a hundred years to pay 
off between some discovery and 
when it actually becomes appli- 
cable. You basically have to go 
back and re-educate Congress 
every two years.” 


oriented,” 


are short-minded, 


The Salk Institute has plans 


for expansion and building new 
programs with other organiza- 
tions, including the Scripps Re- 
search Institute and the Burn- 


ham Institute. They have also 


begun a stem cell initiative with 


the University of California, San 
Diego and a new building is be- 
ing built for the initiative on the 
Salk campus. 

“I think that is a better way 
to expand so the Salk itself does 
not grow from 57 faculty to 500 
then it be- 








The Salk Insti- 


Brody first go out 
to California and 
visit the Institute 
before he made 


I was swayed by 
the way the young 
[Salk] faculty was 


comes a very dif- 
ferent place,” Bro- 
dy said. “What 
people value at 
the Salk is the 
ability at lunch to 


any decision, encouraged to take talk to people and 
which he did last, exchange ideas. If 
spring. risks, to take on you get beyond 
“Over the few ee walking distance, 
months I got to the big ideas. you don’t take 
meet many of WILLIAM Bropy advantage of the 
their scientists, size.” 
and they are a UNIVERSITY PRESIDENT Brody has not 
very impressive ruled out a pos- 


group. They are 
among the top. I was taken by the 
quality of people,” Brody said. 
Brody was very impressed by 
the young non-tenured faculty 
members at the Salk Institute. 
“There is a tendency today 
to not take risks, to do the sure 
thing in order to get promoted,” 
Brody said. “I was really swayed 
by the way the young faculty was 
encouraged by the Salk senior 
professors to take risks, to take 
on the big ideas.” ba cre ty 
Members of the 
Salk Institute were 
also very pleased 


with Brody. 
“He came [and 
met] many of 


our faculty. [He] 
met with our ad- 
ministrators, the 
Board of Trust- 
ees and non-resi- 
dent fellows, and 
everybody was 
uniformly very 
positive, very ex- 
cited about hav- 
ing Bill join us,” 
Jacobs said during 
a press conference 
on Monday. 
Negotiations oc- 








sibility for further 


collaboration between Hopkins 
and the Salk Institute. 


“Salk has no medical school. 


It doesn’t have any clinical base, 
and many of the things that Salk 
wants to do might require a clini- 
cal environment like in the area 
of translational science,” Brody 
said. 


As of yet, Hopkins has made 


no major announcements con- 
cerning the next president of 


oat 
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curred throughout President William Brody will begin his new job in March. 


the summer and a 

final deal was agreed upon last 
week. As part of the deal, Brody 
is to take a major cut in his sal- 
ary. 
“The Salk’s position was that 
he [Brody] would need to take a 
major cut in his salary before he 
came to the institute” Minotta 
said. 

In 2007, Brody was named the 
highest-paid University _presi- 
dent in the United States by the 
Chronicle of Philanthropy. 

One of Brody’s tasks at the 
Salk Institute will be to increase 
current funding of the Institute 
and find new sources of fund- 
ing from either the Federal Gov- 
ernment or through private do- 
nors. 

This may prove especially dif- 
ficult with the current economic 
crisis and a myopic Congress, ac- 
cording to Brody. 

“Our whole nation doesn’t 





the University. At this point, no 
major decisions have been made 
and it is not guaranteed whether 
or not a new president will be ap- 
pointed by Jan. 1, 2009. 

“We will know the status 
of the new president when the 
search committee makes their 
announcement,” Executive Di- 
rector of Communications and 
Public Relations Dennis O’Shea 
said. 

If no decision is made by Jan. 
1, the Board of Trustees will de- 
cide whether or not to appoint an 
interim president until the search 
committee makes its announce- 
ment. 

After his retirement, Brody 
plans to take a six-week vaca- 
tion and travel to New Zealand, 
Australia and Morocco with his 
wife. He will begin his position 
at the Salk Institute on March 1, 
2009. 
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The Salk Institute, a bioresearch facility in California, welcomes President Brody. 
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Chemistry professor's 
Oxygen studies rewarded 


Dr. Kenneth Karlin sees oxygen as a source to be harnessed 


By POOJA SHAH 
For the News-Letter 

Chemistry professor Ken- 
neth D. Karlin has received two 
awards affiliated with the Amer- 
ican Chemical Society (ACS) for 
his study of the structure and 
reactivity of molecular oxygen 
binding to copper and iron com- 
plexes. 

Karlin is the sixth chemist 
to receive the F. Albert Cotton 

Award in Synthetic Inorganic 
Chemistry, which will be pre- 
sented to him at an ACS sympo- 
sium in March 2009. 

He has been cited for the cre- 
ative use of ligand design and 
low temperature solution ap- 
proaches in the synthesis of elu- 
sive molecular oxy gen-derived 
complexes of copper and heme 
copper. 

Karlin has also been recog- 
nized by the Sierra Nevada sec- 
tion of the ACS with the 2009 
Sierra Nevada Distinguished 
Chemist Award. 

He will be visiting the Univer- 
sity of Nevada, Reno next year to 
receive his award and give two 
lectures about the topics of his 
research. 

Karlin, who joined the Hop- 
kins chemistry department in 
1990, began his current topic of 
research 30 years ago when he 
began his academic career at the 
State University of New York 
at Albany. After 12 years there, 
he was invited to come teach at 
Hopkins. 

“When I had the opportunity 
to move here, it seemed like a 
very good situation,” Karlin said. 
“Tt was an opportunity for me to 
do more, to have more students 
and to have more activities.” 

Over the years, Karlin has 
seen the chemistry department 
change and improve. He attri- 
butes this change to better re- 
search facilities that were the re- 
sult of successes by people in the 
department, a younger, more in- 
vigorated faculty and an overall 
higher quality of students. Karlin 
has taught Introductory Chemis- 
try almost every other year since 
he came to Hopkins, including 
last year. 

Karlin said that his primary 
motivation for teaching is, and 
has always been, the opportunity 
to inspire his students. 

“ do enjoy teaching, though 
it can be overwhelming,” Karlin 
said. “I enjoy that you get some 
interaction with the students. 
You get to see some students 
struggling, and others doing in- 
credibly well, and you hope that 
you can impart some enthusiasm 
about chemistry to them, though 

that doesn’t always happen.” 

Karlin’s excitement for his own 
current research was sparked 
when, as a senior undergraduate 
at Stanford, he attended seminars 
led by a well-known chemist who 
was working with oxygen and 
iron compounds. Although Kar- 
lin did not pursue this area of 
research in graduate school, he 
decided later to return to it after 
he secured an academic job with 
the opportunity for independent 
research. 

“Scientists can be interested 
in so many different topics,” 


Karlin said, “but it’s when you 
find something that feels right, 
that you pursue it [in research]. 
It’s kind of luck, based on w hat 
you're exposed to.” 

A possible implication of Kar- 
lin’s current research may be the 
use of oxygen asa potential ener- 
gy source. According to him, oxy- 
gen is the ultimate energy sou rce 
since biological systems such as 
the body breathe in oxygen and 
convert it into chemical energy. If 
scientists could discover how to 
treat oxygen, copper and iron in 


exactly the right way, they would | 


be able to convert the chemical 
reaction into electrical energy. 

“It’s not about creating en- 
ergy,” Karlin said. 
lowing it to be used. Air is plen- 
tiful, oxygen is cheap. If we can 
harness it more efficiently than 
we do now, that would be use- 
ful.” 


Although he is flattered to be | 
awarded by the ACS and recog- | 
nized by his peers, Karlin be- | 


lieves that much of his work will 
remain the same. 

“The greatest pleasure is to 
be respected and recognized by 
your peers,” Karlin said of the 


Cotton Award for which he was | 


initially nominated and _ then 
voted for by members of the 
ACS. “It’s a pat on the back from 
the people I care about getting a 
pat on the back from, but it won’t 
change anything in terms of the 
research. It won’t improve it, and 
it won't really give me any mon- 


ey. 

Karlin will still be teaching 
undergraduates, for whom he 
had the following advice. 

“It’s a really good idea for peo- 
ple interested in physical sciences 
or medicine to do undergraduate 
research and to seek it out. There 
are many opportunities here at 
Hopkins, in many many depart- 


ments. Some students don’t real- | 


ize [that] it doesn’t cost you mon- 
ey to go to graduate school in 
physical sciences because you get 


a stipend. It’s very easy to go on 


to higher education in chemistry. 


It takes individual assertiveness | 


by students to meet professors 
and find out if there might be op- 
portunities. 

As an undergraduate, Karlin 
was generally more interested 
in chemistry than biology, a ten- 
dency that eventually became his 
life’s work. 

“My father was an academic 
and I was from the start leaning 
in that direction. Through college 
I tended to like chemistry more 
than biology. [I] went to gradu- 
ate school in chemistry and hap- 
pened to pick inorganic chemis- 
try. It’s kind of what you feel feels 
right, and luck or chance in terms 
of what you get exposed to. Be- 
cause certainly scientists can be 
interested in many different top- 
ics, but if you find things exciting 
or interesting, once you learn, get 
into something deeply, you pur- 
sue that [and] you follow that,” 
Karlin said. 

When asked about what he 
plans to do with the $5,000 mon- 
etary prize that is part of the Cot- 
ton Award, Karlin said that he 
plans to use it to buy dinner for 
his colleagues at the ACS sympo- 
sium in March. 
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Professor Karlin’s research shows oxygen could be the ultimate source of energy. 
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Debate emerges over making HPV shot mandatory 


By SARAH CAPPONI 
Stat? Writer 


Even though the Human Pap- 
illoma Virus vaccine known as 
Gardasil was introduced to the 
public three years ago, it is still 
causing concern for girls nation- 
ally as well as on the Hopkins 
campus, according to Dr. Alan 
Joffee, director of the Student 
Health and Wellness Center. 

The HPV vaccine, which aims 
to prevent cervical cancer and 
genital warts through a series of 
three injections over a six-month 
span, is available to any woman 
under the age of 26. Many girls 
are encouraged to begin treat- 
ment before leaving home for 
college. 

According to Joffee, there has 
been an incredible amount of con- 
troversy regarding the vaccine 
since its introduction, approval 
and license three years ago. 

Many girls worry about the 
lack of long-term research that 
has yet to accompany the 
cine. 

Freshman Melissa Cole has 
received two of the three shots 
so far, but she said that she does 
not believe the vaccine to be com- 
pletely benign. 

“There are still considerable 
risks to receiving such a new 
vaccine. Even though there are 
very few 


vac- 
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the government if it is going to 
be mandatory. However, I think 
that it is a good idea for all col- 
lege students to receive it before 
they come to live on campus, so 

it should be 





cases of com- 
plications, 


young women, Joffee said this 
is not necessary quite yet, as he 
does not regard HPV to be a cur- 
rent public health menace in the 
United States. 

Joffee said that while the 
Health'Center does eficourage 
incoming female students to re- 
ceive the vaccination, the Uni- 
versity is still far from mandat- 
ing it. 

“In order to make any vaccine 
mandatory, there must be long- 
term security data. The vaccine 
needs more positive long-term 
data supporting it,” Joffee said. 

According to the Gardasil 
Web site, the vaccination actu- 
ally contains viral proteins from 
four sources that cause illness 
in women. Two of these four vi- 
ruses cause genital warts, while 
the other two represent 70 per- 
cent of the most common forms 
of cervical cancer in the United 
States. Through this exposure, 
the vaccination attempts to pre- 
vent viruses before they hap- 
pen. 

The injections are now be- 
ing targeted toward girls aged 
11 to 13, before or at the start of 
puberty, when they have yet to 
be exposed to any of the viruses 
caused by sexual activity. 

According to Joffee, this brings 
up another ethical dilemma: 
Should a young girl be able to 
decide whether or not to be vac- 
cinated, or should that decision 
rest in the hands of an authority 
figure? 

Joffee said he believes the de- 
cision of whether or not to get 
the vaccination to be a personal 
one. 

“As much as possible, we want 
people to make informed and 
voluntary choices about getting 
vaccinated.” 

At Hopkins, though the vac- 
cine is not mandatory, it is of- 
fered in the Health and Wellness 
Center. It is an expensive immu- 
nization: the cost is $141 per shot, 
and the vaccine is not complete 
without three shots. Some insur- 
ance companies refuse to cover 
Gardasil as well, and students 
who have the University’s insur- 
ance plan are not covered and 
must pay out-of-pocket in order 
to receive the shot. 

This is yet another factor that 
sparks debate over whether or 
not the shot should be manda- 
tory — if the immunization were 
required, insurance companies 
would have no choice but to cov- 
er the process. 

Freshman Melisa Karabeyo- 
glu said that she thinks the shot 
is too expensive for most college 
students to afford out-of-pock- 
et, 

“The shot is very expensive 
— it should be subsidized by 


We want people to make 





mandatory, 
for college.” 


they still ex- There are 
| ist, and that informed and voluntary many _ stu- 
is enough to ‘ : Es dents = who 
cause doubt Choices about getting feel that the 
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technology, is an overall 
Cole said. — ALAN JOFFEE, positive de- 
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said she believes that the vacci- 
nation should be made manda- 
tory. 

“Tt prevents so many types of 
cervical cancer ... I think it does 
more good than harm.” 
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Registered Nurse Stacey Berman demonstrates the use of the Gardisil HPV vaccine on Certified Medical Assistant Heidi Dorsey 
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hed, white and blue jay: political science professors talk 2008 election 


With the presidential election less than three weeks away, the News-Letter spoke to two Hopkins professors for expert insight and opinions on the race between John McCain and 
Barack Obama. Professor Benjamin Ginsberg and Associate Professor Lester Spence weighed in on the pivotal issues of the election, gave predictions on the outcome and revealed 
their own intriguing hopes for the election and the long-lasting effects it may have on the American political system. 


News-Letter (N-L): What are 
your thoughts on the historical 
significance of this particular 
election? 


Professor Benjamin Ginsberg 
(BG): Well, what makes this elec- 
tion especially significant is that 
Barack Obama, who is likely to 
be the winner, is African-Ameri- 
can, and this will obviously be 
an incredible first for the United 
States. 

When I was in college, people 
were still de- 





can ticket is weak. John McCain 
is a very able and experienced 
individual, but he’s not a strong 
campaigner. 

Sarah Palin is amusing; I love 
it when she says “You betcha,” 
but she turns out to be very weak 
as a potential vice president. 


N-L: What are your own hopes 
for the election and its impact? 


BG: Well, personally, | wish we 
didn’t have to have a president. 
They only get 





bating black 
voting rights 
and the civil 
rights move- 


ment was still 


Well, personally, I wish 
we didn’t have to have 
a president. 


us into trouble! 
Every one is 
worse than the 
one before. 


One-of the 
They only ne of the 


struggling to things that 
ensure the get us into trouble! I’m concerned 
right to vote : about is the 
for African- Every one is worse than tise in presi- 


Americans, 
and now only 
45 years later, 
we're about to 
elect a black 
president. 

It’s not that 
all the nation’s racial problems 
have been solved, but obviously 
this is a big step in terms of clos- 
ing the racial gap in our country. 


N-L: What are the main reasons 
you believe that Barack Obama is 
going to win the election? 


BG: The Bush administration 
is extremely unpopular. Presi- 
dent Bush's public poll rating is 
the lowest in polling history. The 
war in Iraq is unpopular, and 
we're in the middle of a severe 
financial crisis. 

Normally, the party in power 
would be swept from office. The 
only reason that Republicans 
might have had a chance was 
the issue of race and the fact that 
many white voters would have 
been reluctant to cast their votes 
for a black man. 

However, Obama did much to 
reassure people during the de- 
bates and to calm the concerns of 
potentially racist voters. 

If not for the issue that Obama 
was black, no one would ever 
have doubted that a Democrat 
was going to win. There would 
have been no question. 

Adding to that, the Republi- 


the one before. 
—BENJAMIN GINSBERG, 





dential power 
that we have 
seen in re- 
cent decades. 
We've shifted 
from a separa- 
tion of power 
system to a presidentialist power 
system, and we simply put too 
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Professor Ginsberg offers his insight on 
the upcoming presidential elections. | 


much power in the hands of the | 
president. 

[The American people] hope | 
and hope that the next president 
will be wonderful and save us. 
Well, the world doesn’t work that 
way, and I think we would be bet- | 
ter off as a country if we put less | 
faith in the White House, focus | 
more on our power as citizens, on | 
the congress, on the courts and if | 
we move away from presidential- | 
ism. 
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Political science professors Benjamin Ginsberg 
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and Lester Spence have both placed their bets on a Democratic win for the upcoming presidential election next month. 


BRITNI CROCKER/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
Hopkins students packed into Nolan’s to watch the Vice Presidential debate. 


son 





even if we don’t want to elect a 
black person, anything has got 
to be better than what we’ve had 
previously. 

If we weren't having such 
problems, I think we'd be head- 
ing toward a McCain presiden- 
cy. 
4 [Also], I think that there will 
be a number of whites who 
will not be comfortable voting 
for Obama solely based on his 
race. 

However, that number will be 
dwarfed by the number of people 
looking for a new way of govern- 
ing [that Obama can offer]. I don’t 
think that the race will even be 
close. 


N-L: Is there any specific issue 
that you are focusing on in this 
election? 

LS: For those interested in 
black politics, the central ques- 
tion will be to what degree black 
progressives will be able to cri- 
tique President Obama without 
being condemned by other Afri- 
can-Americans. 


N-L: What are your own 
hopes for the election and its 
outcome? 

LS: I hope the election will cre- 
ate a new wave of sentiment that 
points us toward government- 
centered solutions rather than 
away from government-centered 
solutions. 


— Both interviews were con- 
ducted for the News-Letter by Di- 
ana Baik 





City News 


Report finds 
security of local 
school records to 
be questionable 


According to an internal au- 
dit, the Baltimore Public School 
System does not provide ad- 
equate security for access to re- 
cords of both current and former 
students. 

This creates the possibility 
of lengthy delays for graduates 
when it comes to receiving a copy 
of their transcript and notice of 
grades being changed. 

The report described school 
records as being disorganized. 
Many were just recently moved 
from the basements of various 
high schools to a central location, 
the Professional Development 
Center, located on Northern 
Parkway. 

In the past year, there have 
been nine internal audits of 


~The Baltimore Public School System does 


a 


school system departments. 
These resulted in 120 recommen- 
dations for change. 

School administrators say they 
have been working to redress 
many of the problems mentioned 
in the report. 

By the end of this school year 
the records will be in digital 
form. 

Coordinators hope that this 
will help to speed up the pro- 
cess of filling a request for a 
transcript. 

Though the process currently 
takes five days, under the new 
electronic system, it is hoped 
these transcripts can be delivered 
within 24 hours. 

The audit was conducted by 
E. Darrel Hope, director of the 
school system’s office of internal 
audits. 

The office, which reports to the 
city school board, has announced 
plans to check this school year to 
see if the system has made ad- 
equate changes. 


— Laura Muth 
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not provide sufficient security for records. 


News in Brief 


Police arrest 
suspect in 
Towson student 
rape case 


Police arrested a man suspect- 
ed of raping a Towson University 
student on Oct. 6. 

County officers arrested Al- 
exander Murphy, 24, on Oct. 12. 
Murphy is charged with first-de- 
gree rape, first-degree sex offense 
and kidnapping. 

Murphy allegedly approached 
the 21-year-old woman as she 
was returning from the grocery 
store at around 1 a.m., said that 
he was carrying a gun and forced 
the victim to another location 
where he assaulted her. 

Police said that Murphy be- 
came a suspect thanks to tips 
from local residents. 


— Marie Cushing 


Professor sues 
Columbia 
University 


Professor Madonna Constan- 
tine filed a lawsuit against Teach- 
ers College, the Columbia Uni- 
versity affiliate where she was 
a tenured professor of clinical 
psychology and counseling, on 
Oct. 10. 

In February, Columbia an- 
nounced that Constantine had 
been found guilty in a case of 
plagiarism. 

The independent law firm 
Hughes, Hubbard & Reed said 


4 


that Constantine had used 
“strikingly similar language” to 
several other individuals in her 
work. These included at least 
one former professor and two 
students. 

The law firm of Paul Giacomo 
will be using Article 78 of New 
York’s Civil Practice Law and 
Rules to argue that the decision 
to fire Constantine was “unrea- 
sonable.” 

The Faculty Advisory Com- 
mittee at Columbia had dis- 
missed an earlier appeal from 
Constantine, claiming that her 
evidence was unverifiable. 


— Laura Muth 


Swastikas found 
on Towson dorm 
room doors 


Towson University police re- 
ceived a report on Oct. 9 regard- 
ing a number of swastikas that 
had been drawn on the dry-erase 
boards hung on the doors of sev- 
eral rooms in one of the residence 
halls. 

Investigations into the van- 
dalism have not yet discovered 
whether the drawings were done 
at random or were specific epi- 
sodes of targeted anti-Semitism. 

The drawings appeared just 
prior to the Jewish holiday of 
Yom Kippur, the Day of Atone- 


ment. This also follows the arrest. 


last week of three young men 
suspected of involvement in the 
spray-painting of a swastika and 
the word “Nazis” at a synagogue 
in Pikesville and at a private high 
school. 


— Laura Muth 


In Other College News 
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The number of students enrolling in 
graduate schools continutes to rise, 


Nationwide 
increase seen in 
graduate school 
enrollment 


The Council of Graduate Stud- 
ies (CGS) said the number of 
students enrolling in graduate 
schools has increased by three 
percent annually over the past 
decade. 

This is in addition to a four 
percent annual increase in the 
number of women enrolled in 
graduate school and a five per- 
cent annual increase in enroll- 
ment for international students. 

Admission into most graduate 
schools is based on a student's 
scores on the Graduate Record 
Exam as well as an application. 

There are three parts to the 


test: verbal reasoning, quantita- 
tive reasoning and analytical 
writing. 

The first two parts are graded 
on a scale of 200 to 800 and the 
last part is graded on a scale of 
Zero to six. 

Research by the Education 
Testing Services (ETS), showed 
that students under the age of 23 
generally score higher than older 
students. 

According to ETS data, people 
under 23 earned an average score 
of 484 on the verbal reasoning 
section and 587 on the quantita- 
tive reasoning section. CGS re- 
search shows that 1,698,445 grad- 
uate students enrolled in the U.S. 
in 2007. 


— Laura Muth 


GW medical 
school put on 
probation 


The School of Medicine and 
Heath Sciences at George Wash- 
ington University announced 
Wednesday that they have been 
put on probation by the Liason 
Committee on Medical Educa- 
tion. 

According to a statement re- 
leased by the school, the commit- 
tee faulted the training program 
for not meeting requirements 
in “curriculum management, 
lounge and study space for stu- 
dents and internal administra- 
tive procssbead 

e school has a two-year 
grace period during which they 
remain accredited and can ad- 


dress these problems. 


— Marie Cushing 
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Tulane students can apply to transfer to the Whiting School after three years of study. 


Tulane, Hopkins form 
joint degree program 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
Tulane were already well ac- 
quainted, according to Edward 
Scheinerman, vice dean for Edu- 
cation at the Whiting School. 

“The [schools have] a mutual 
admiration,” Scheinerman said. 

Tulane will be establishing a 
similar part- 





havioral sciences. 

But while this program now 
offers degrees in biomedical 
engineering, chemical and bio- 
molecular engineering and en- 
gineering physics, it has not 
re-established civil, electrical, 
mechanical and environmen- 

tal engineer- 





nership with 
Vanderbilt 
University, ac- 
cording to an 


e-mail from : , so : ; to Altiero, Tu- 
Nicholas Al- 128 administrations lane is hoping | 
tiero, dean of with this idea. that the new 
Science and’ partnership 
Engineering —NICHOLAS ALTIERO, wi : 
g g will be suc 
at Tulane. = TuLANne University Dean °essfulenough 
Altiero said to make up for 
that he _ tar- the programs 


geted schools that would be ap- 
pealing to students who are also 
attracted to Tulane, and both 
Hopkins and Vanderbilt fit that 
profile. 

“Since we also have such close 
relations between our engineer- 
ing schools, it was natural to ap- 
proach these engineering admin- 
istrations with this idea,” Altiero 
said. 

Though in principle, the 
partnership could transfer stu- 
dents from Tulane to Hopkins 
starting next fall, Tulane has 
decided that 


It was natural to ap- 
proach these engineer- 





ing programs 


plan to. 


it no longer has on its own cam- 
pus. 


“We do not have plans to re- | 


instate [those programs]. We be- 
lieve that it is better to target our 


resources to the plan [to partner | 
with other universities],” Altiero | 


said. : 

Both Altiero and Schneiner- 
man confirmed that there are 
no plans to instate a reciprocal 
agreement, wherein students 
could study engineering at 
Hopkins for three years before 
transferring to Tulane Univer- 








the first eligible 
class will be this 
year’s freshmen. 

According to 
Schneinerman, 
students will be 
well-prepared to 
handle the Hop- 
kins workload 
by the time they 
apply for trans- 
fer. 

“Three years 
of studying phys- 
ics will allow Tu- 
lane students to 
do all the work 
they need to do 
to prepare them- 
selves so they 
can seamlessly 
transfer into our 
program,” _he 
said. 

This will be 
the first official 
partnership 
its kind between 
Hopkins and another univer- 
sity, but Schneinerman said that 
Whiting will be proud to offer 
opportunities to a school of such 
high caliber. 

“Tulane would still like to 
provide [an engineering degree] 
option for its students since they 
can't do it themselves anymore,” 
he said. 

While Tulane undergradu- 
ates will not have access to an 
extensive catalog of engineering 
courses at their original campus, 
they will be able to take all the 
sufficient physics and pre-requi- 
site courses before they apply to 
transfer. 

According to Altiero, physics 
is the most appropriate major for 

re-engineering students. 

A In the sftermath of the hurri- 
cane, in addition to establishing 
partner programs at comparable 
universities, Tulane has also been 
undergoing a major re-construc- 
tion of its own academic pro- 
grams. 


” A new School of Science and — 


Engineering was” established, 
Grening divisions in biological, 


chemical, physical, mathemati- 
ie, i ecological and be- 
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sity for a bachelors degree in 
physics. 

“Such a program would not 
work, as logistically, the physics 
program must precede the engi- 
neering program.Besides, Hop- 
kins has its own physics program 
so there would be no reason for 
students to transfer,’ Altiero 
said. 

According to Altiero, Tulane 
students and faculty have shown 
positive reactions to the partner- 
ship, especially since this pro- 
gram will give Tulane students 
the option of seeking degrees 
that the university no longer of- 
fers. 

“1 believe [students] all view 
this as a partnership that ex- 
pands the opportunities afforded 
to our students,” he said. 

Though the reaction has been 
less pronounced at Hopkins, Sch- 
neinerman said that engineering 
department chairs have been 
“mostly positive” and that the 
Whiting School of Engineering 
is looking forward to welcoming 


Tulane students in the coming, 


years. . 
— Additional reporting by Marie 
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# Renowned Caribbea 


By RISHI TRIVEDI 
Staff Writer 


History professor Franklin W. 
Knight's studies have taken him 
to vastly different places, from 
Jamaica to Japan to Baltimore to 
Wisconsin, and he has traveled 
extensively throughout Latin 


America and the Caribbean. 


Knight's 
America 


interest in Latin 
and the Caribbean 
emerged from his special rela- 
tionship with renowned histo- 
rian Elsa Vesta Goveia, though 
he jokes that the high quality 
of Latin American “girly maga- 
zines” that his boarding school 
classmates used to ogle over may 
also have piqued his interest in 
the region. Knight sat down with 
the News-Letter to share his expe- 
riences earning a reputation as a 
renowned expert in his field and 


| to advise Hopkins students to 

















pursue their passion, wherever it 
may take them. 

Knight was raised in the Brit- 
ish colonies where he studied at 
a boarding school for six years. 


| “(Studying away from home] 
| forces you to come to terms with 


your individuality, tests your re- 
silence and forces you to learn 


| skills,” Knight claimed. Ulti- 


mately, Knight believes that his 
time at a boarding school filled 
with students from all over the 
world taught him more than 
what can be learned in class- 
rooms. 

For this reason, Knight be- 
lieves that more children should 
be sent to boarding school. 

“{Students at boarding schools] 
learn to walk alone and learn to 
accept responsibility for their ac- 
tions,” Knight said. 

He argues that because par- 
ents of boarding school children 
see their children infrequently, 
the time parents do spend with 
their children is filled with “qual- 
ity affection.” 

After leaving boarding school 
at the young and impressionable 
age of 19, Knight chose to attend 
University College of the West 
Indies, London, a college run by 
the British in Jamaica. 

Knight entered college with no 
preconceptions or advice about 
what he was to learn or where it 
would take him. At the time, it 
seemed to Knight as if Univer- 
sity officials did not give advice 
or guidance to entering students 
— they were instead simply told 
to try and learn. 

Knight’s interest in history 
was sparked “accidentally” when 
he met two great historians who 
would serve as great influences 
throughout his time spent at the 
University. 

Knight credits Elsa Vesta 
Goveia, a preeminent Carib- 
bean historian, for encourag- 
ing and inspiring him to study 
Caribbean history. Knight's 
alignment with and interest in 
Goveia’s work was enough to 
spark his interest in the entire 
Caribbean region. 

Because of his friendship with 
Goveia, Knight had the opportu- 
nity to write a detailed paper on 
Caribbean history. Soon after, 
Knight's interest was drawn to 
Latin America as well, partially 
due the fact that he had been 
fluent in Spanish from a young 
age. 

When faced with a choice of 
regions of focus during his grad- 
uate studies at the University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, Knight 
therefore chose Latin America 
and Africa. 

Knight teaches a “unique 
brand” of history. Knight be- 
lieves that although political 
history is significant, it is not as 
relevant to the Americas, caus- 
ing him to focus his historical 
research on the areas of social 
and economic history rather 
than on traditional political his- 
tory. 


“What is important in the his- _ | 


tory of the Americas, even after 
independence, is that everything 
seems to follow economic and so- 
cial cycles,” he said. 

Knight's path to becoming a 
world-renowned Caribbean his- 
torian has been punctuated by 
his leadership positions, some 
of which have been controver- 
sial. 

Knight was almost expelled 
while participating in an on- 
campus political organization 
as an undergraduate, Due to 
political instability in the area, 
Knight's university’s gates had 
been chained shut. When the key 
to those chains had been stolen 
and then lost, blame was passed 
to Knight and five of his peers. 
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Knight lectured throughout Europe, Japan, Australia and the Americas before taking up a position as professor of history. 


The president of the Univer- 
sity called the six students be- 
fore him and instructed them to 
come to school the following day 
in their official academic robes at 
which point they would be offi- 
cially expelled. 

“Tt is easy to expel six students 
but it is much more difficult to ex- 
pel 600,” Knight said. “The next 
day in the chancellors office six 
students did not show up ready 
to receive their expulsion, but 600 
equal peers.” 

The University, unable to ex- 
pel 600 students, instead simply 
closed down the student center 
for one week — a much more 
moderate punishment. 

Knight feels that it is extremely 
important to be passionate about 
anything that you join. Knight 
disagrees with the common 
Hopkins students’ mentality that 
“more is better” when it comes to 
being involved in organizations 
and activities outside of class. 
Rather, he offers a metaphor: 
Never be a foot-soldier in any 
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fight; Be a chief. Knight advises 
students to “put their energy into 
one activity and really put their 
heart into it.” 

Knight’s motivation to be- 
come a “chief” has led to his 
current leadership roles in orga- 
nizations ranging from the Na- 
tional Research Council to the 
Historical Soci- 
ety. Knight has 
been and still is 
heavily involved 
in a slew of his- 
torical councils 
and committees 
worldwide. 

Knight advis- 
es Hopkins stu- 
dents, no mat- 
ter what career 
path they desire 
to pursue in the 
future, to take at 
least one course 
inhistory. Knight 
believes that at a 


students to learn how to think on 
a higher level and to argue and 
explain their opinions. These 
lifelong skills are useful to every- 
one, from mathematics majors to 
Writing Seminars students. 

“Studying history is learning 
about the self, through studying 
others,” Knight said. 








very basic level, 
history forces 
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Knight's studies focus on Latin America and the Carribean. 
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CONTINUED FROM Pace A1 

President William Brody, in 
response to a letter sent by Sena- 
tors Max Baucus (D-MT) and 
Chuck Grassley (R-IA), respec- 
tively the Chairman and ranking 
Republican of the Senate Finance 
Committee. 

The wealthiest 136 colleges 
and universities in the United 
States received this letter as 
part of an effort to learn about 
the relationships between their 
endowments and financial aid 
policies. 

“When the issue was initially 
raised, it was met with a fire- 
storm of opposition,” Savage 
said. 

In its response to the motion 
by Baucus and Grassley, Brody’s 
letter defended Hopkins poli- 
cies by pointing out that it al- 
ready spends the amount that 
Congress was considering man- 
dating. 

According to Chief Invest- 
ment Officer Kathryn Crecelius, 
approximately five percent of a 
rolling three-year average of the 
endowment’s market value is 
spent each year. 

“Any legislation is likely to 
be at that or a lower level; any- 
thing higher would compro- 
mise the long term viability of 
the endowment,” she wrote in 
an e-mail. 

Crecelius declined to com- 
ment on how much of the five 
percent is spent on financial aid, 
but said some endowments are 
for scholarship aid. 

“We manage the endowment 
pool as one large fund, and do 
not look through to the size or 
purpose of each of the many 
underlying endowments,” she 
said. 

The legislation that Welch is 
planning to introduce next Janu- 
ary mirrors an existing law that 
requires private foundations to 
pay out at least five percent of 
their assets annually. 

As with foundations, univer- 
sities accumulate part of their 
endowments through untaxed 
investment income and receipt 
of tax-exempt donations. 

“Foundations exist to give 


their endowment money away. 
Other nonprofits including uni- 
versities don’t give away their en- 
dowments but rather use them to 
accomplish their missions,” Ex- 
ecutive Director for Communica- 
tions and Public Affairs Dennis 
O’Shea said. 

“We need to use our endow- 
ment to pay for our teaching, 
our discovery and our patient 
care. Not just this year and next 
year, but also the year after that 
and 100 and 200 
now.” 

According to O’Shea, endow- 
ment restrictions are important 
because Hopkins is limited by 
“law and morality” to spend the 
endowment towards what donors 
restricted that money for. 

“It is important that non- 
profits (such as u niversities) 
have the freedom to judge how 
much expenditure from their 
endowment is fiscally prudent 
each year, so that they can ac- 
complish their missions now 
and preserve the money that 
will enable them to keep accom- 
plishing their missions years 
from now,” O’Shea wrote in an 
e-mail. 

Although Hopkins’s endow- 
ment payout is around five per- 
cent, O’Shea wrote that the level 
of payout should be the trustees’ 
decision, especially because of 
Hopkins’s unique situation as a 
leading research university. 

Although the bill was origi- 
nally intended to lower tuition, 
Welch’s office is still working 
out specifics due to prior mixed 
reactions from other universi- 
ties. 

Last February, Welch attached 
an amendment to an education 
bill mandating a_five-percent 
spending floor, which he with- 
drew after outspoken opposition 
from college leaders around the 
country. 

“Hopkins is a very complex 
institution financially, so it is dif- 
ficult to say. Furthermore, much 
of our endowment has a specific 
purpose, and cannot be spent 
for any other purpose. Money 
cannot be directed to other pro- 
grams,” Crecelius said. 
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Potential bill would regulate endowment spending 





According to Welch, colleges 
might have problems spending 
their endowments on financial 
aid. 

Welch's office is considering 
how to monitor more college 
spending of endowments on fi- 
nancial aid. 

“The goal is to be engaged 
with higher education leaders 
to come up with a plan,” Savage 
said. 

According to Amoroso, the 
University is attempting to raise 
endowments specific to financial 
aid. 

“Increased levels of fund rais- 
ing for financial aid programs is 
really the only answer,” Amo- 
roso said. 

Welch feels that the issue is 
very urgent, given the state of the 
current economy. 

“Congressman Welch is wor- 
ried that every year more and 
more families are having trou- 
ble paying for college,” Savage 


' said. 
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Ellen Ostendorf, associate director of financial aid, is working to increase assistance. 
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According to Brody’s letter, 
“Institutional assistance for full- 
time undergraduate students is 
offered on the premise that par- 
ents and students will contribute | 
to educational costs to the extent 
they are able The family’s 
contribution is subtracted from 
the total cost of education for the 
year, and the net amount is the 
financial aid eligibility or finan- | 
cial aid.” 

While tuition and _ fees 
amounted to $33,900 as of the | 
2007 academic year, the letter 
also said that 39 percent of un- | 
dergraduates receive institution- 
al grants. 

O’Shea clarified this by stat- 
ing in an e-mail that “‘institu- 
tional’ does refer specifically to 
Johns Hopkins.” 

The average grant for students 
receiving one is $23,082, accord- 





ing to Brody’s letter. 
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Hopkins Mormons 
challenge stereotypes 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
Jesus Christ is God’s only son, 
sinless and the savior of man- 
kind. The Church of Latter-Day 


‘| Saints holds that Jesus both vis- 


ited and taught in North America 


| and willbe resurrected bodily for 


the Second Coming. 

Also, Mormons regard found- 
er Joseph Smith, who moved the 
religion’s center first to Illinois 
and then to Salt Lake City, Utah, 
as a prophet. 

“We believe that, while almost 
all religions are based on truth and 


: populated with people earnestly 


working to know and serve God, 
He restored the fullness of His 
Gospel in the early 1800s through 
a 14-year-old boy named Joseph 
Smith,” Corban Tilleman-Dick, a 
practicing Mormon in the Hop- 
kins community and the President 
of the Latter-Day Saints group on 
campus, wrote in an e-mail. 
Mormon religious services are 
universally divided into three 
parts. The order of these sections, 
however, depends on the indi- 


| vidual Church. 


Sacrament, the more liturgical, 
spoken part of the service, is de- 
void of pastors; Instead, individu- 
als speak on scriptural topics. The 
two following Sunday school ses- 
sions are split into a co-ed and a 
gender-segregated part. Outside 
of services, the entire religious 
community participates in com- 


| munity service in Baltimore. 


According to Tilleman-Dick, 
organized activities range from 
helping out with cleaning up city 
streets to going to food banks and 


| participating in disaster relief ef- 


forts. Additionally, [church mem- 
bers] are encouraged to constantly 
engage in small acts of service for 
anyone and everyone around us.” 

However, despite positive 
Mormon involvement in their 
community, the religion and its 
followers are often the objects of 


harsh criticism. Mormons do not 
drink caffeine or alcohol, do not 
smoke and believe in eternal mar- 
riages, or the belief that marriage 
and family continue after death. 
These 
the subjects of ridicule and scorn 
by people outside the Latter-Day 
Saints community especially be- 
cause it is often portrayed nega- 
tively in the media. 


characteristics are often 


Caroline Bleggi, another prac- 


ticing Mormon at Hopkins, said 
she is bothered by other peoples’ 
uninformed judgments of her 
faith. 


“Some of the doctrines I like 


and some of them I have some 
problems with. I’m not specifically 


following all of the doctrines; I’m 
not ‘Molly Mormon,” Beggi said. 


Tilleman-Dick is also frus- 


trated by the stereotypes placed 
upon members of the Church of 


Latter-Day Saints. 
“One thing that’s hard for me 


about my church is the assump- 


tions other people make about me 
as a member of it; When people 
hear I’m Mormon they often as- 
sume I’m from Utah (I'm not), I’m 
Republican (I’m a Democrat from 
a family of active, passionate, in- 
volved Democrats), [and] I go to 
Brigham Young University (clear- 
ly I don’t). I don’t like it when peo- 
ple believe that they understand 
the Church without talking to a 
member of it,” he wrote. 

Ultimately, the members of 
the Church of Jesus Christ of Lat- 
ter-Day Saints have embraced 
their religion and their places as 
integral members of the Hopkins 
and Baltimore community. 

“I like the focus on family and 
on Jesus Christ. I also like that ev- 
eryone has a fair chance to make 
their own choices and that we 
are encouraged to ask questions 
about our own faith and to seek 
earnestly to understand all other 
faiths,” Tilleman-Dick wrote. 





Charles Village ranked a top neighborhood 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE A1 
factors we look at. One of the 
things we try to do is get a geo- 
graphical range of places. We 
didn’t want to load up with a lot 
of places in this area,” Johnson 
said. “Charles Village is no less of 
a candidate because of being dis- 
tinguished this year instead of 
last year. Nothing really changed 
between last year and this year, 
but this year we said this deserves 
more careful consideration.” 

Jordan pointed to the strong 
community atmosphere as a key 
reason for Charles Village’s high 
ranking. 

“One of the good things about 
Charles Village is the [Charles 
Village Community] Benefits Dis- 
trict. The Benefits District was 
founded in 1994. It’s funded by a 
minimal levy on property values. 
The District was able to cut down 
the crime rate and served as a 
model for other communities in 
Baltimore,” he said. 

“The strengths of Charles 
Village are its community asso- 
ciations and the way that people 
work together on issues that 
concern them — safety, sanita- 
tion and economic revitaliza- 
tion. Community coordination 
is a big strength,” Charles Vil- 
lage Community Benefits Dis- 
trict Management Authority 
Executive Director David Hill 
said. 

Hill also pointed to pro- 
posed future projects that 
would enhance the accessibil- 
ity of Charles Village. “There 
is a streetcar project underway 
that’s gaining a bit of momen- 
tum. The proposed streetcar 
would run from the Harbor to 
Hopkins. It seems to be gaining 
strength. It’s a real serious pro- 
posal,” he said. 

“Public transportation in and 
out of the inner city can be a has- 
sle, but even traffic congestion 
is not something to complain 
about. That’s one of the reasons 
Charles Village is so attractive 
~ it’s near the city but not in the 
city,” Johnson said. 

Johnson noted some other 
points that made the neighbor- 
hood stand out from the thou- 
sands of other contest appli- 
cants. 

“They have interesting archi- 
tecture and amenities. The Om- 
sted brothers laid out some of 
the community like the parks, 
so that stood out, as did Victo- 
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Charles Village's community ties and unique design helped it earn a spot in the top 10. 


rian homes along Charles Street. 
The Omsted brothers designed 
the 16-acre Wyman Park Dell 
— that just stands out. Omsted 
Senior helped design Central 
Park. His brothers continued 
and that was the next genera- 
tion of Omsteds. To have that 
level of design — it’s like having 
a Frank Lloyd Wright house in 
your neighborhood.” 

“The other things we're inter- 
ested in are diversity — social 
diversity, ethnic diversity and 
socioeconomic diversity. Charles 
Village has that,” Johnson said. 

“It is a nice neighborhood. It’s 
diverse — it’s got a nice mix of 
students and regular folk who are 
well-off but not too well-off. It’s 
greatly helped by the bookstore,” 
resident Brenda Davies said. 

Hopkins graduate student 
Fouad Fawaz, who moved to 
Charles Village at the beginning 
of the school year, agreed. 

“(Charles Village] is beauti- 
ful in its own way, [and isolated] 
from the whole city,” he said. 
“It’s orderly compared to the 
rest of the city and more associ- 
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ated with Johns Hopkins. And 
it has access to everything, like 
the supermarket.” 

While Hill anticipates the use 
of the APA designation in city ad- 
vertisements to draw more people 
to Charles Village, he said that be- 
ing a Great Neighborhood entails 
more than winning a contest — it 
is a recognition of effective com- 
munity-building and social securi- 
ty that do more than simply attract 
prospective residents, 

“I've only lived here two 
years,” he said. “I know people 
who've lived here since the ‘70s. 
It tends to be a place where peo- 
ple come to stay.” 

Charles Village shares the 
2008 unranked designation 
with towns including Down- 
town Salem, Mass.; Downtown 
Sheridan, Wyo.; Echo Park near 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Greater Park 
Hill near Denver, Colo.; Greater 
University Hill near Syracuse, 
N.Y.; North End near Boise, 
Idaho; Old Town near Wichita, 
Kans.; Society Hill near Phila- 
delphia, Penn.; and the village 
of Mariemont, Ohio. 
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Saint Laurent’s chic vision still 


ashion is not only 

about what you wear 

and how you wear 

it, but also about 

the origins of your 
clothes. You may wear a trench 
coat now, but did you know that 
it was Thomas Burberry who first 
designed and produced it in 1914 
as an Officer's coat for the British 
Army? 

The simple point being that we 
as modern human beings and per- 
haps more boastfully as Hopkins 
students, often take great pride in 
knowing more information about 
a subject than the average person 
does. So why shouldn't this thirst 
for knowledge continue beyond 
the classroom? Our knowledge 
of 18'-century British literature 
and the ins and outs of protein 
folding will only take us so far in 
terms of social interactions in our 
superficial world. 

Lest we forget, first impres- 
sions are based pretty much sole- 
ly on what we wear and how we 
look. It’s important for us to know 
the history behind the clothes 
we wear. Not so 
much so that men 
can praise the in- 
ventor of the mi- 
cro-miniskirt, but 
more so that both 
men and women 
alike can speak 
eloquently and 
intelligently of 
fashion and cou- 
ture in social set- 
tings rather than 
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Laurent in 1936 in Algeria, it was 
easy to see he had great fashion 
potential when at age three he 
told an aunt that her shoes did not 
work with her dress, 

He left for Paris at age 16 and 
caught the eye of couturier Chris- 
tian Dior after winning a design 
contest. Saint Laurent went to 
work under Dior’s Wing and took 
over the haute couture house at 
21 when Dior died. Shortly after 
garnering fame for his intricate 
designs, Yves left Dior and started 
his eponymous line with his life 
— as well as business — partner 
Pierre Bergé. 

His most successful creation 
was the tuxedo suit, or Le Smok- 
ing, for women, which many 
credit with revolutionizing the 
way modern women dress. 
Think of any business woman — 
your own mother perhaps, your 
best friend: her suit, and half her 
wardrobe, exists because of Yves 
Saint Laurent. 

Yves was best at looking to the 
past for inspiration and bringing 
it to the runway with renewed 
passion. He 
brought the pant- 
suit to women for 
the first time. He 
interpreted art- 
work as dresses 
— his Mondrian 
interpretation be- 
coming univer- 
sally famous. He 
drew from the ‘30s 
and ‘40s with con- 
troversy, but his 
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discussing the clothing became 
latest biochem H Op Coutur G instant trendset- 
problem set. ters. 


That being said, let’s jump- 
start your journey in fashion his- 
tory by learning a little about the 
life of Yves Saint Laurent, a pro- 
lific designer and couturier who 
passed away this past summer. 

Born Yves Henri Mathieu Saint 





He brought cultural cloth- 
ing to the runway with styles 
from Russia, Africa and China 
and was the first designer to use 
black models in his shows. Truly 
a revolutionary, Saint Laurent’s 
designs were always ahead of the 
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Fashion legend Yves Saint Laurent helps a model into one of his billowing creations. 


pack. Even today his safari and 
Le Smoking collections influence 
designers among the likes of Pra- 
da, Gucci and Ralph Lauren. 

Saint Laurent continued to gar- 
ner success, and for 45 years he was 
a leading name in fashion. How- 
ever, after a long and tumultuous 
battle with depression and drug 
abuse, he decided to announce his 
retirement from fashion in 2002. 
Having sold the ready-to-wear 
house to Gucci several years ear- 
lier, his Spring 2002 couture col- 
lection would be his last. 

Fifteen days later, 2000 of 
Saint Laurent’s invitation-only 
guests settled down in a tent 
inside Paris’s Pompidou Centre, 
with several thousand more out- 
side watching on a giant screen. 
The 300-piece historic collection 
started with the sailor’s coat 
Saint Laurent designed first af- 
ter leaving Dior and took a tour 
through 40 years of fashion. His 
famous Mondrian dress and tux- 
edo suits, along with many other 
influential designs all traversed 
the runway, some worn by Saint 
Laurent’s earlier models and 
muses, including Jerry Hall and 
Claudia Schiffer. His black eve- 


Sascha’s serves five-star food at a fair price 


any 4 ols s 

think that 

in a city like 

Baltimore, we 

can’t experi- 
ence fine dining without paying 
a high price. Literally. But I was 
certainly proven wrong when I 
entered Sascha’s 527 Café. 

Located around the corner 
from the Mount Vernon stop on 
the JHMI shuttle, Sascha’s is ac- 
cessible to Hopkins students and 
offers reasonable prices with a 
wide selection of foods. 

As my friend and I stepped 
through the entranceway, we were 
greeted by a romantic contrast of 
new and traditional décor. Sleek 
track lighting and a large, heavy 
chandelier hung from a high 
ceiling supported by thick Doric 
columns. Impressionist art hung 
from the walls, each illuminated 
by its own set of lights, giving 
the appearance that the paintings 
were glowing. 

The tablesetting for two in- 
cluded a candle and a single rose, 
evoking memories from Beauty and 
Beast. My friend and J were given 
a tall glass with bread sticks and a 
small bowl of olives and various 
pickled vegetables to munch on 
while we ordered from the simple 

. but well-composed menu consist- 
ing of everything from fries in a 
cone to filet mi- 
gnon. 

Sascha’s menu 
offered taste plates 
instead of appe- B-Mor e 
tizers to allow for 
a greater variety of foods. The 
entrées were out of this world, 
and the detailed descriptions 
alone meant I spent a very long 
time deciding on what to order. 
Those “fries in a cone,” priced 
at only $5, aspired to something 
greater as they were served with 
Old Bay creme fraiche and Mo- 
roccan barbeque sauce. The suc- 
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Yu Feng Guo 


culent descriptions didn’t stop 
there. Even something as simple 
as an entree pizza ($12) was de- 
scribed as “crispy pizza topped 
with bleu cheese and pear with a 
garlic infused oil.” I want to meet 
whoever wrote those menus. 

We finally decided on a cheese 
plate ($11), hyashi ($5) and pan- 
seared diver scallops ($10). The 
cheese plate consisted of three 
cheeses: cantal, an aged semi- 
hard cheese from France, Murcia, 
or Spanish drunken goat cheese 
and gemlemini gorgonzola, a 
soft bleu from Italy. The hyashi 
was a marinated seaweed salad 
on a bed of daikon with aspara- 
gus tips and wasabi aioli. Finally, 


Z 
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the scallops were. 
served atop a 
cucumber and 
mango salad ina 
lemongrass sauce 


with wasabi 

scented masago 

(flying fish roe). 
The cheese 


plate came with 
crackers, grapes, 
strawberries and 
tart apples. Aside 
from the qual- 
ity of the cheeses, 
the presentation 
was of five-star 
quality. Though 
a quality presentation tends to 
sacrifice quantity, we found our- 
selves left with more crackers and 
fruit than we would have liked. 

The hyashi came as a hemi- 
sphere on a square plate, with 
well-placed garnishes and as- 
paragus tips pointing outward at 
evenly spaced intervals. It was my 
friend's first time eating seaweed. 
She described it as “not disgust- 
ing,” which is somewhat reassur- 
ing. She could taste the roasted 
sesame, and that the ginger was 
enough to have the taste sit in the 
back of the throat, but it wasn’t 
overpowering. She said the sea- 
weeds overall texture was a mix 
of squishy and crunchy. 

This is not a 
restaurant to go to 
if you want to get 

a big meal. It’s a 
ft or Less restaurant to go to 

if you want a great 
meal. The scallops were delecta- 
ble, but there were only two on my 
plate, which at first struck me as 
odd. However, each one was about 
one and a half inches in diameter, 
and about an inch high, with the 
fish roe on top of each scallop. The 
salad of cucumbers, mangos and 
onions complemented the silki- 
ness of the scallops beautifully. It 
was as my friend and I were on 
Iron Chef, judging the flavor, pre- 
sentation and originality of each 
dish. Who said food can’t be art? 

No meal would be complete at 
a restaurant of this caliber without 
a dessert. After much deliberating, 
we picked a dessert of spiced pear 
and cranberry crisp ($6.50). It came 
with a large scoop of ice cream on 
top and was steamed from below 
once we uncovered it. It was the 
perfect fall dessert to end a meal 
that spanned multiple continents, 
from Europe's fine cheeses to Ja- 
pan’s seaweed culture to the diver 
scallop of the Far East. 

Sascha’s doesn’t ask for formal 
attire, but then again, it doesn’t 
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Sit outside at Sascha’s before the weather gets too chilly. 


ask for your entire wallet, so wear 
something decent and experience 
fine dining on a college budget. 
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ning dresses and draping dress- 
es all went on stage, pinnacles 
of fashion history. It was a show | 
of epic proportions, a marvelous 
collection of beautiful fashion. | 

During retirement, Saint Lau- | 
rent became increasingly reclusive | 
and moved back to his Algerian 
home. His death this past sum- | 
mer from brain cancer was met 
with international mourning and 
remembrance. At his funeral, 
the entire elite world showed up. 
French President Nicolas Sarkozy 
and his former supermodel wife, 
Carla Bruni (also a former model 
of Saint Laurent’s), Catherine De- 
neuve and fellows designers such 
as Jean Paul Gaultier, John Gal- 
liano, Christian Lacroix, Valen- 
tino and Hubert de Givenchy, all 
appearanced in honor of the late | 
couturier. 

Yet it was his lifetime partner 
Bergé who made most of the fu- | 
neral, saying in his eulogy, “But I | 
also know that I will never forget 
what I owe you, and that one day | 
I will join you under the Moroc- 
can palms.” Bergé also revealed 
that shortly before Saint Lau- | 
rent’s death, the two had decided 
to create a civil union together, a 
“pact of solidarity.” 

Yves Saint Laurent, who died 
June 1, 2008, was cremated and 
his ashes were scattered in a bo- 
tanical garden in Marrakech, Mo- 
rocco, a place he often took refuge 
in for solitude. Saint Laurent, who 
once said, “Fashions fade, style is 
eternal,” died at the age of 71. 
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ell, pretty 
freshmen, 
by now 
you've real- 
ized which 
pre-college Facebook 


of your 


| friendships will materialize into 


the real deal and which ones will 


| | result in averted gazes and iPod 


Emergency Avoidance Assistance 
for the rest of the semester. 
And seniors, by now you are 


| beginning to rethink those 50 


Facebook photo albums and pic- 
tures of yourself completely na- 
ked, waiting in line for the keg 
and waving at the camera with 
one hand while the other covers 


| your exposed crotch, since (s--t), 
| it’s time to get a job. 


Oh, the wonders of Facebook. 
How much more informed we are 
about all the bad decisions our fel- 
low students are making in college 
(and high school). 

So here’s a fun 
side-ef- 
fect: It encourages 
the need to consider 
the one-night stand 


up, redressed and moved on. 
OK, he’s gone. Do I friend him? 
Does that make me look too needy? If 


| I don’t will he think I forgot his name, 


or I’ma giant bitch? Oh lord. What is 
in my “About Me” section right now? 
I hope it doesn’t make me look lame. 
Oh s--t! He friended me. That was 


fast. Does he want to date me? Maybe 


I should change my status to “It’s 
complicated.” 


Becky Hauss 
Lipschtick 


| even after everyone has cleaned 





Inspires today Don't let the Facebook 
a, wpe frenzy ruin your love life 


true, my best friend suffered her 
first heartbreak when her sixth- 
grade boyfriend e-mailed her, 
“It’s not you. It’s me,” and stopped 
talking to her for a month. As if 
miscommunication didn’t lead to 
enough female distress, the lack 
of intonation and eye contact in 
an AIM conversation can lead to 
nothing but disaster. 

Before you let yourself get too 
upset over a neglectful Facebook- 
er, remember a few cognitive dif- 
ferences between men and wom- 
en. Women have a much higher 
cognitive capability for short-term 
memory, and they pay more at- 
tention to detail. If he doesn’t re- 
member that you have two sisters 
and asummer house in Maine, it’s 
not because he isn’t listening or 
doesn't care. His brain just doesn’t 
have the same capacity for short- 
term memory that yours does. 

Also, women 
are far more em- 
pathetic than men. 
We are geared to 
think about how 
our actions affect 
the emotions of others; Guys 
don’t necessarily have this im- 
pulse. So when they take three 
hours, 43 minutes and 19 seconds 
to respond to a text message, they 
are probably just simply busy. 

So in this age of “<3” and “luv 
u,” don’t let miscommunication 
ruin your day. It’s probably time 
we established some online inter- 
action guidelines. Here are a few 
to start: 





Facebook: 
Forcing you to 
fret over your 


You are officially 


1. Do NOT 
substitute 
showing sex- 





bad decisions sleeping with someone al interest 
100 percent ? by “poking.” 
more of the time who doesn’t even It leads to far 
since 2005. exist in your cyber too much con- 

OK, let’s ‘ fusion. (I've 
say you got Social life. That sucks. Lnown carl 
through the to discuss the 


one-night stand without any en- 
suing Facebook friending when 
all of a sudden BAM! Your one- 
night stand becomes a two-night 
stand becomes a month-long 
tryst until it’s Thanksgiving and 
you've discussed everything 
from the latest Palahniuk novel 
to the rat migration in Baltimore 
without any mention of Face- 
book. You are officially sleeping 
with someone who doesn’t even 
exist in your cyber social life. 

That sucks. 

There are no solid rules about 
Facebook friendships as applied 
to long-term sexual relationships. 

Facebook: Keeping you on 
your toes for the rest of your ex- 
istence as a sexually active indi- 
vidual (whatever that means). 

The Internet has forever altered 
the rules of relationships, starting 
when it first introduced the op- 
tion of the e-mail breakup. Sad but 


meaning behind a poke for days. 
Please let us never have to consult 
our friends on this issue again.) 

2. E-mail break-ups are about 
as lame as cyber sex. Seriously, 
when did either of these things 
ever become OK? 

3. Take everything at face 
value. Believe me, it will save 
you endless headaches over the 
hidden meaning of the Panic! At 
the Disco lyrics on his profile. 

As for the To Friend or Not To 
Friend dilemma of the one-night 
stand, let Facebook answer the 
question for you; If you don’t know 
his/her last name, then it probably 
isn’t worth the long search effort. 

And if you're consistently 
sleeping with a guy who still 
isn’t your Facebook friend, then 
friend him already, you weirdo. 
All of your friends are waiting to 
stalk your relationship through 
their newsfeeds, anyway. 





Go nuts to lower cholesterol, blood pressure, cancer risk 


lovenuts. Cashews are the 
best (especially the honey- 
roasted variety), and then 
come peanut M&Ms and 
then almonds. Of course, 
I clearly don’t love the nuts alone 
— | like them processed and salt- 
ed and coated and calorie-infest- 
ed, but I justify this by saying that 
regardless of what you add to the 
nut, you haven’t subtracted from 
its nutritional value, you've just 
added a bit to the cavity crusters. 

Cashews, with or without the 
caloric coating, are stuffed with 
goodness. The cashew nut is ac- 
tually the seed of the cashew tree 
attached to the bottom of the ca- 
shew apple. The nuts have vita- 
min B, copper, phosphorus, zinc 
and iron — tons of goodies. 

Contrary to popular belief, ca- 
shews are actually low in fat. They 
only have about 13.5 grams of fat 
per ounce. They are cholesterol- 
free, and nearly 75 percent of the 
fat is unsaturated (the kind that’s 
good for your heart). 

Cashews are a great source of 
magnesium and copper, so munch 
away. One ounce of cashews con- 
tains around 80 mg of magnesium 
and 0.6 mg of copper. Magnesium 
is very important for the body’s 
nerves, muscles and bones (pretty 
much everything that keeps you 
functioning), and copper is essen- 
tial for the development of healthy 
connective tissue. 

Magnesium blocks calcium 
channels in nerves, keeping them 
less active so the muscles and 
blood vessels they enervate are 
more relaxed too. Magnesium pre- 
vents muscle tension, spasms and 


helps reduce blood pressure. 

While the percent mass of cop- 
per in cashews is comparatively 
small, the recommended daily 
intake of copper is only 2 mg, so 
cashews are actually very high in 
copper. Copper is a fundamental 
component of many enzymes in 
the body. It is a main component 
of the enzyme superoxide dismutase, 
which catalyzes the dismutation 
of superoxide into oxygen and 
hydrogen peroxide. Insufficient 
copper intake can cause ruptured 
vessels, bone brittleness and joint 
problems like arthritis. 

So, cashews seem to be a tasty 
way to prevent a ton of nasty 
things from happening. A healthy 
amount of cashews a day is a 
quarter-cup, about one serving. 
But because they are still rela- 
tively high in fat and calories (es- 
pecially when roasted and salted) 
cashews are healthiest when eaten 
in moderation. If you are looking 
to gain weight, more 
than one serving of 
cashews a day could 
promote healthy 
weight gain. 

My next favorite 
nut is that friendly little legume, « 
the peanut. Peanuts, like cashews 
(in fact, like almost all nuts), are a 
great source of monounsaturated 
fats. Studies show that diets high 
in monounsaturated fats that in- 
clude peanuts and peanut butter 
can cut the risk of heart disease 
by 21 percent compared to the av- 
erage American diet. 

Peanuts are also surprisingly 
high in antioxidants, and a quar- 
ter cup of these nuts can contain 


\ 
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up to 25 percent of your recom- 
mended daily value of niacin, 
folate and copper. It’s no surprise 
that these crunchy nuts are so 
high in vitamins and minerals, 
but antioxidants? What? 

Peanuts contain high levels 
of antioxidant polyphenols, par- 
ticularly p-coumaric acid. Roast- 
ing peanuts raises the level of the 
acid and increases the overall an- 
tioxidant content by as much as 
22 percent. 

While peanuts are still not 
as high in antioxidants as some 
fruits, like pomegranates, peanuts 
are about as rich in antioxidants 
as blackberries and strawberries 
and are much higher in antioxi- 
dants than other fruits and vege- 
tables, such as apples, carrots and 
beets. The antioxidants found in 
peanuts, in conjunction with the 
monounsaturated fats, may actu- 
ally be the key to a healthy heart. 
Antioxidants neutralize free rad- 
icals in the body, 
which have been 
linked to heart 
disease and cer- 
tain cancers. 

A healthy 
serving of peanuts is about a 
quarter cup. Munch them and 
you're munching your way to 
healthy blood cells, blitzed free 
radicals, lowered cholesterol and 
healthier skin. 

The last nut I'm addicted to (I 
was tempted to write about tes- 
ticles here, just for giggles) is the 
almond. Almonds are packed 
with two necessities we haven't 
discussed yet: manganese and vi- 
tamin E. Manganese is another co- 


factor for superoxide dismutase, the 
antioxidant that needs copper, and 
vitamin E is itself an important an- 
tioxidant. Vitamin E is particularly 
helpful, antioxidant-wise, for the 
skin, and works to protect the skin 
from damage caused by ultravio- 
let radiation. A quarter cup of al- 
monds contains around 45 percent 
of your recommended daily value 
of manganese and Vitamin E, and 
has about 15 percent of your rec- 
ommended daily value of protein. 
So almonds pack a punch — they 
also blitz away the nasty little free 
radicals, protect your skin from 
sun damage, and because they are 
so high in protein, they’re a great 
snack food — they’ll keep you 
full. And, like both peanuts and 
cashews, almonds are also high 
in monounsaturated fats and help 
to lower levels of bad cholesterol 
while raising levels of good cho- 
lesterol. 

So it seems like my home- 
made trail mix is healthier than 
I thought. One cup of my mix of 
peanut M&Ms, almonds, Crai- 
sins and cashews and I'm actually 
protecting my skin, harassing my 
free radicals, relaxing my muscles, 
padding my joints and lowering 
my cholesterol and my blood pres- 
sure. ([ eat unsalted cashews.) And 
getting lots of energy and protein 
— the perfect workout snack. 

Remember, nuts are most ben- 
eficial when eaten in moderation 
and consumed as part of a low- 
fat, healthy diet. Adding choco- 
late, salt and oil is a healthy way 
to pack on calories. But chomp 
thoroughly. Nuts are small hard 

objects, and a choking hazard. 
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For years, middle class 
families have struggled to 
afford the rising costs of 
college. In the wake of the 
current economic. slow- 
down, college affordabil- 
ity has become an increas- 
ingly urgent challenge that 
our government, colleges 
and universities must pro- 
actively address. Legisla- 
tion, soon to be introduced 
in Congress, mandates 
that colleges and universi- 
ties dedicate a minimum 
percentage of their endow- 
ment towards lowering tu- 
ition. 

The legislation’s call for 
a federal mandate under- 
mines the individuality and 
autonomy of institutions of 
higher learning: Universi- 
ties need to have discretion 
over their endowments due 
to the uniqueness of each 
institution. 

Furthermore, the legisla- 
tion would be a logistical 
nightmare to enforce. While 
the bill reeks of a freshman 
congressman’s attempt to 
gain political points through 
unfeasible populism, the 
goal of the legislation is an 
important and worthy one. 

Hopkins talks enthusi- 
astically about financial 
aid, but it is too reticent on 
college affordability. These 
two elements are related, 
yet fundamentally differ- 
ent. College affordability 
refers to the actual tuition 
costs, whereas financial 
aid is the money given by 
Hopkins or external insti- 
tutions to families in order 
to ease the financial bur- 


den of tuition. 

Financial aid, while es- 
sential, does not fully al- 
leviate middle class fami- 
lies from the high costs of 
tuition, which has risen at 
a rate significantly faster 
than inflation. With the 
country facing a protracted 
recession, financial aid will 
most likely be scaled back 
as many students received 
aid from outside institu- 
tions, particularly the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Hopkins should not 
need a mandate in order 
to be a leader in tackling 
the challenge of college af- 
fordability. According to 
Vincent Amoroso, the di- 
rector of Student Financial 
Services, the University is 
raising endowment funds 
dedicated towards finan- 
cial aid. While a positive 
and worthwhile endeav- 
or, this approach is not 
enough. The University 
must also dedicate con- 
siderable energy to raising 
endowment funds with 
the express purpose of 
lowering the tuition costs, 
or at least curtailing a fu- 
ture increase. 

Attending a private uni- 
versity is not an inalien- 
able right, but it should not 
be out of reach for students 
from middle class families 


either. We are not asking, 


and nor are families ask- 
ing, for a free ride. We are 
only asking that Hopkins 
make college affordabil- 
ity, not just financial aid, a 
priority in these uncertain 
economic times. 





Education is an inher- 
ently collaborative en- 
deavor. This week, Hop- 
kins announced another 
collaborative project that 
will mutually enhance 
Hopkins and its new part- 
ner, Tulane University. The 
partnership entails a com- 
prehensive five-year engi- 
neering program in which 
Tulane undergraduates are 
required to study physics 
for three years there before 
they can apply to trans- 
fer to Hopkins to study 
engineering. The transfer 
students will study con- 
centrations such as civil, 
mechanical, electrical and 
environmental engineer- 
ing that Tulane can no 
longer afford to offer due 
to the school’s consider- 
able financial burden faced 
since Hurricane Katrina 
in 2005. At the end of the 
five years, Tulane students 
will receive a Bachelor's in 
physics from Tulane and a 
Bachelor’s in engineering 
from Hopkins. 

This is the first partner- 
ship of its kind at Hopkins. 
We commend the Univer- 
sity for reaching out to Tu- 


participate in our presti- 
gious engineering program, 
as well as fostering a con- 
structive relationship with 
a sister school. Yet, because 
this program is one that 
receives transfer students 
from only one school rath- 
er than many, we are con- 
cerned that the admissions 
board may show favoritism 
towards the Tulane stu- 
dents. Whether it is Tulane 
students, transfer students 
from other universities or 
those applying as fresh- 
men, all applicants should 
be accepted based on merit. 
The collaboration between 
the two universities should 
not result in Tulane stu- 
dents gaining acceptance 
over more competent and 
deserving applicants from 
other universities. . 

The University must ap- 
ply the same admissions 
standards to all applicants 
in order to ensure that the 
quality of the student body 
is enriched. We believe 
that this partnership can 
do just that. 

The university has made 


a wise decision, and we 


have high hopes for this 
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Global warming 
demands new 
Innovation 


By SAUMYA GURBANI 


Global warming. To those who be- 
lieve the Earth is really heating up, 
these two words mean an apocalypse 
of huge proportions. Ever since scien- 
tific data started to show that the hu- 
man population's ecological footprint 
could be a factor in global warming, 
scientists and governments have been 
urging people to reduce their impact 
on the world: Drive more fuel efficient 
cars, turn off the lights when you’re not 
in the room, use public transportation, 
etc. 


though theoretically, they should reduce 
the effect of global warming, our diehard 
habits haven't allowed them to be effec- 
tive. Greenhouse gases are still being re- 
leased at even greater levels than at any 
time in the past. Our planet is slowly and 
inevitably baking. And so our tax money 
is being sent to researchers everywhere 
to develop alternate methods of solving 
this problem. 


mans cause the most of is probably 
carbon dioxide being released from the 
millions of cars and factories around 
the world. Naturally, solving the carbon 
dioxide crisis is a solid first step, and 
that is indeed what scientists today are 
experimenting with. We've all heard of 
possible future technologies that could 
be the solution to disaster: fuel cells, 
for example, which have been touted by 
presidential candidates and car giants as 
well. But fuel cells and other ideas (wind 
energy? How about that sunshine?) are 
researches of the past; In 2008, scientists 
are trying out completely new and radi- 
cal techniques. 

Some scientists from the German Al- 
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Youths who don't vote get fleeced 


1870 the 
towards uni- 

versal suffrage was born 

when blacks were given 

the right to vote. Years later 
in 1920, this right was extended to wom- 
en. And a century after the movement 
began (in 1971) under the slogan “Old 
enough to fight, old enough to vote,” suf- 
frage was finally extended to those aged 
18. Our nation has gone through a cen- 


n February 3, 
movement 


tury of struggle to give this basic right 
to these three groups. Yet only two out 
of the three — women and blacks — re- 
alize their societal duties and cast their 
ballots. As I sat down to interview Hop- 
kins political science professor Benjamin 





on | Ginsberg, he quipped, “So you're writ- 
These are the methods of the past, and | 


ing about the youth vote? Well, the thing 
is, they don’t!” And if the past is any in- 
dication of the future, the elections this 
November will be no different. 
Although not the most politically ex- 
perienced constituency, young people 
aged 18 to 24, are the largest (with 44 
million people, e.g. more than one fifth 
of the electorate) and the most ethnically 
diverse according to Rock the Vote, an or- 


| ganization aimed at getting the youth to 
The greenhouse gas that we as hu- | 


vote. This makes the youth perhaps the 


| most comprehensive representation of 


the views and interests of U.S. citizens! 
Yet they are the most underrepresented. 
A meager 47 percent of youths vote com- 
pared to 73 percent of seniors between 
65 and 74, according to Brian Faler of the 
Washington Post. 

So why don’t the youth vote? Two rea- 


| sons. The first deals with the pragmatic 
| obstacles to voting. A good portion of the 


fred Wegener Institute for Polar and Ma- | 


rine Research and the Indian National 


Institute of Oceanography are consider- | 


ing removing carbon dioxide from the at- 
mosphere. How is it possible to remove a 
gas from the atmosphere without further 


messing up the situation? By, increasing,” 
the number of natural CO2 absorbers: 


trees and plankton. More trees being 
planted means more carbon dioxide be- 
ing absorbed and more oxygen released. 
Seems like a win-win situation, doesn’t 
it? The problem is, it seems we already 
have a hard time maintaining the trees 
we have on this planet. Loggers around 





youth is comprised of out-of-state college 
students, and this poses many compli- 
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cations to the voting 
process. Do you get an 
absentee ballot? And 
where do you get one? 
What state do you vote 
in: your home state or 
your college's state? As 
Ginsberg put it, “Many 
students tell themselves 
‘| don’t know where | 
should vote. Therefore I 
should not vote’” 

So to clear up -all 
these issues, I will tell 
you right now. First 
you need to register to 
vote. If you're a Mary- 
land resident (i.e. have 
a utility bill in your 
name, a _ lease, etc) | 
you had until Oct. 14 | 





pee . 
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tion form that you can 

download online from 
www.declareyourself.com, which does an 
excellent job of clearly explaining the 
voting process for each state. 

The second reason for the low voter 
turnout among young people has to 
do with their busy schedules and self- 
centered mentalities. Piled with school 
work and anxiety over their individual 
futures, students don’t have time to 
think about issues facing the larger com- 
munity. As Ginsberg said, “Students 
displaced from their homes are anomic 
and not part of a political community, so 
they are less likely to vote. People who 
have more free time are more closely 
tied to the community, like the retired, 
and are more likely to vote.” George Pa- 
taki, a 22-year-old from Queens, said to 
USA Today, “It’s not that I don’t care. It’s 
just that I’ve got more things to worry 
about, like myself.” 


But is it really true that politics have 
no affect on our youthful lives? No, it is 
not. There are many issues that will have 
major consequences for us both now and 
later. 

In my last article I pointed out that the 
drinking age is higher in the U.S. than 
anywhere in the world. One reason that 
alcohol policies have not been revised is 
that those aged 18 to 21, who have the 
most immediate desire for an alcohol pol- 
icy change, seldom participate in politics. 

However, this issue does not affect all 
young people, as not all young people 
drink. But all young people do pay tax- 
es. And these taxes are subject to major 
changes based on our response to one of 
the greatest problems facing the country 
today: the social security and Medicare 
dilemma. The problem is that the gov- 
ernment has promised retirees vastly 
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more money than they can give at pres- 
ent levels of taxation. And, as Arthur 
Melzer, professor of political science at 
MSU said, “There are two ways to solve 
it: One is to cut benefits, affecting the 
older. The other is to increase taxes, af- 
fecting the younger. Any such problem 
will be solved to the benefit of those who 
vote more [such as] the older.” 

Many young people feel that voting is 
irrational as their vote is mathematically 
unlikely to count. But voting is more than 
a numbers game. Voting is, as Ginsberg 
said, “the best way we have for people to 
express their views and hold the people 
in power accountable for their actions.” 
If Ginsberg’s reasoning does not con- 
vince you to vote, then perhaps Profes- 
sor Melzer’s will: “If you don’t vote, you 
get fleeced: Policy will favor those who 
vote over those who don't.” 





trust John McCain — that is to 
say I get him. Just like he gets 
America. He’s a maverick — well 
at least five percent of the time. I 
get that McCain knows the dif 
ference between tactics and strategy. 
After all, who needs logic when you've 


| got the definitions of tactics and strat- 


the world are reducing the trees in our | 
| sion for America; a vision that is much 


forests at alarming rates. Replanting trees 


hasn’t done enough to keep our forest | 
| a long shot. In all fairness, McCain’s 


levels at equilibrium; Increasing the trees 
to make a significant change in global 
warming seems impossible. The other 
idea was to stimulate plankton growth 
in oceans by adding iron, which has been 
found to sometimes stimulate the growth 
of planktonic algae. Since these miniscule 
ocean dwellers also absorb carbon diox- 
ide, this may work as well. But no one 
knows the consequences of such an ac- 
tion. Would the bloom of plankton cause 
other ocean life to die? Would it eventu- 
ally create unsafe water and seafood for 
humans? Taking that bus to work doesn’t 
seem so bad now, does it? 

How about a solution a bit closer to 
where this crisis hurts most: our gas 
tanks. Dr. Rainer Richter, a lead re- 
searcher at BMW (yes, a car company!), 
is experimenting with a way to use car 
emissions as a source of energy. It may 
sound a bit paradoxical, since emissions 
are the end product of our transporta- 
tion energy cycle. But according to data 
from studies, nearly 60 percent of all 
the energy in gasoline is still released 
in exhaust, while only about 16 percent 
is actually converted to mechanical en- 
ergy. Dr. Richter’s team is designing a 
type of thermogenerator that creates 
energy from heat to be attached at the 
end of a car’s tailpipe, which will use 
the heat from the exhaust to create more 
energy for the car. However, as of now, 
thermogenerators are not very efficient 
and could only power the interior lights 
of the car. Still, with time, technology is 
known to get better, and this seems like 
an excellent way to putour emissions to 
use. After all, one car’s trash is another 
car’s power. 

While all of these ideas are somewhat 
radical, they do have support within 
the scientific community and the poten- 
tial to one day be used in tandem with 
each other to create a cleaner, safer en- 
vironment. The emission of greenhouse 
gases is indeed a major issue, and the 
best way to approach the problem is to 
combat it on different fronts, at least 
until we're able to find a better way to 
power our cars and factories. But until 
then, you can do your own part. Drive 
less, eat healthier, recycle, and help re- 
duce our ecological footprint. 


Saumya Gurbani is a freshman chemical en- 
gineering major from Baroda, India. 
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egy memorized? McCain has a clear vi- 
clearer than Barack Obama’s vision by 


vision of America is very easy to real- 
ize given that I just lived through eight 
years of it. 

OK, maybe I don’t totally ‘trust Mc- 
Cain. It depends on your definition of 
trust. If by trust you mean “to have no 
confidence in” or “to be totally frightened 
of,” then, yes I trust McCain. Beyond ev- 
erything else, there is one issue that con- 
cerns me the most about McCain, and 
her name is Sarah Palin. 

Ihave a very hard time trusting some- 
one who frightens me. It frightens me 
that a man so passionate about America 





Omar Qureshi is a freshman economics and 
International Studies major from Monett, 
Mo. 





Omar Qureshi 


Hard to trust McCain after VP pick 


would select a vice presidential running 


mate who has no experience or leader- 
ship qualities whatsoever. It frightens 
me that the “original maverick” (ahem, 
Tom Cruise) became the typical politi- 
cian. I understand that sometimes poli- 
ticians have to make a move for political 
reasons. 

But if a tragedy happens, Palin could 
be the next President of the United 
States. It is important to put my outrage 
of Palin in perspective in order to fully 
grasp my dismay at the McCain deci- 
sion and ultimately uncover my under- 
lying mistrust of him. ; 

One sign the Palin decision shows that 
McCain picked her for strictly political 
reasons — she needed a pity standard 
to get through the vice presidential de- 
bate. News sources everywhere said that 
in order for Palin to consider the debate 
a success she just didn’t have to make a 
major gaffe or get totally destroyed by 
Joe Biden. 

The media took it as it was and ac- 
cepted that Palin could consider the 
debate a success by a standard so low 
that even a middle school debate team 
wouldn't consider a success. It is thor- 
oughly appalling that a person who 
could potentially be second-in-com- 


mand of the single most powerful na- 
tion in the world has the nasty side 
effect of also being totally incapable of 
demonstrating knowledge or articulat- 
ing the policy of the man she is run- 
ning with. 

Palin failed miserably in interviews 
with Charlie Gibson and Katie Couric, 
showing that she had no substance on 
foreign policy and domestic policy. In- 
deed, Governor Palin didn’t even an- 
swer the interview questions in semi- 
cohesive sentences. 

Palin scares me because the biggest 
challenge of our generation, the environ- 
ment, goes almost wholly unaddressed 
by her. First of all, she won't even com- 
mit to global warming as a mostly man- 
made problem. She is reluctant to ac- 
quiesce to something that is a scientific 
fact. 

While I am sure her degree in com- 
munications journalism makes her 
knowledgeable about some things. It 
certainly doesn’t put her in a position to 
neglect all scientific evidence of global 
warming — some of which has been 
provided by researchers at this univer- 
sity! Why do I consider this a reason to 
be afraid? Because how can we expect a 
vice president to fight for international 


standards of climate control, to fight for 
regulations that would literally save 
our planet from imminent doom, if she 
doesn’t believe that humans are even 
part of the problem? Palin is supposed 
to represent the common person, but 
this is hardly the case. 

I will not say that McCain is a bad 
candidate because he most certain- 
ly isn’t. I believe that there must be a 
change, and I strongly disagree with 
his pro-Bush ways. But my qualms with 
McCain’s policy substance are dwarfed 
by his selection of Palin as running 
mate. 

I must reiterate that I cannot trust 
McCain after this. I could grant him lee- 
way on his toxic ads on Obama. I could 
grant him leeway on voting with presi- 
dent Bush 95 percent of the time, and I 
could grant him some leeway on tactics 
in Iraq. 

But I cannot grant him this. I cannot 
grant him the selection of Sarah Palin as 
a legitimate selection. She is unfit to lead 
this country in every single way. Given 
that tragedies do happen if she becomes 
second-in-command, I am truly scared 
to see what America will look like. So 
that’s right, John McCain scares me, a 
bit too much. 





(bama neglects Arkansas Democrats 


By WILLIAM CHEN 


n case you hadn't already heard, 
there’s a strange nationwide com- 
petition that has been going on 
for the past few months. The last 
I heard, Obama and McCain were 
fighting over Arkansas. My first thought 
was, why Arkansas? In what kind of 
competition is the prize a state? That's 
certainly not on my list of things that 
you can own. So who is giving away Ar- 
kansas? 
Arkansas has a Democratic governor, 
a Democrat-controlled legislature, two 
Democratic senators and three Demo- 
cratic Congressional representatives. 
The Democratic primary election drew 
80,000 more voters than its Republican 
counterpart. Although the state went 
to Bush in 2000 and 2004, it supported 
Clinton in the previous two elections. 
Despite this, however, Obama has ne-. 
glected to set up a campaign office in 
Arkansas and has rarely visited the state 
since 2006. One group of campaign vol- 
unteers there gets together in a small 
donated waiting room of a medical spa. 
And although McCain does not have an 
office in Arkansas either, he has visited 
the state on multiple occasions in recent 
weeks. 
Despite the fact that the Obama cam- 


paign has pledged to run a “50-state 
campaign,” in the South, the campaign 
has only made significant strides in 
Georgia, North Carolina and Virginia. 
While it has set up offices in Republi- 
can-leaning states that have only three 
electoral votes, the campaign has large- 
ly ignored the six votes in Arkansas. 
Democratic supporters in the state have 
been left behind. It seems relatively 
obvious that Obama would choose to 
focus on Georgia and North Carolina. 
Besides demographic advantages, the 
two states have a whopping 15 electoral 
votes each. Still, Arkansas should be 
viewed as a state where persuasion will 
be more important than registration 
programs. 

McCain referred to:Arkansas, during 
his visits in April, as a “swing-state” and 
promised to appeal to “Clinton demo- 
crats.” Most experts agree, however, 
that McCain will likely do just as well in 
Arkansas as in other Republican strong- 
holds, like Tennessee and Kentucky 
where white Protestants are prominent 
in the electorate. 

So as of now, it looks like this red state 
will likely not be turning blue. 

I wouldn’t even have heard about 
this whole thing if I hadn't accidentally 
stopped on CNN while flipping channels 
on television. I've been watching CNN a 


lot. And one thing I’ve seen is Obama 
and McCain arguing all the time. 

First they were arguing about cutting 
taxes — when the Man puts his hand into 
your pocket and takes away your allow- 
ance. Obama and McCain each argued 
that they would cut taxes while their op- 
ponent would not, which confused me. 
And the people on the news didn’t ex- 
plain who was being honest — so how 
am I to tell? as 

Another time, when I was watching 
CNN, I saw an interview. It looked like 
a Superbowl game because there were 
people yelling and holding signs and 
spelling out “Obama” on their chests. 
This individual was clearly in love 
with Obama. When the interviewer 
asked for him to explain his support, 
he responded that Obama was a good 
person whom he could trust and that 
Obama had character and was inspiring 
when speaking on the stump. I always 
thought that the only way you could 
trust someone and be in love with them 
is if you have known them for a long 
time and are friends with them. So | as- 
sumed this guy on the news must have 
been a close friend of Obama’s. 

Later in the game, Obama and Mc- 
Cain picked teammates to help them 

win Arkansas. CNN made a big deal 
about McCain's pick, who looked a lot 


like the curious church lady who lives 
across the street from me. I felt a little 
jealous of McCain’s teammate because 
she was picked first, and at school I am 
always picked last for dodgeball because 
at the very most, I can only throw the 
ball about two feet. 

But I didn’t like Palin a lot because she 
reminded me of Mrs. Stuart. Palin is al- 
ways saying things are “missions from 
God,” which I didn’t realize people actu- 
ally talked about outside of church. But 
it made a lot of sense when she said she 
had foreign policy experience because 
she could see Russia from her house, 
because that implies that she has really 
good eyesight, which is always impor- 
tant for vice presidents. 

I have been thinking very hard about 
this Arkansas contest, but now I am more 
confused. Why are people giving away 
Arkansas? Why was Obama’s friend in 
the crowd? How do we know who to give 
our votes to? So I asked my brother, who 
knows close to everything. He has long 
hair and is in love with a guy named Ron 
Paul. He told me the system is broken, 
and it’s the media’s fault. I think that’s a 

sufficient answer. e 





William Chen is a freshman biomedical engi- 
neering major from Lino Lakes, Minn. 
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Family Weekend 2008 
and 
MSE Symposium Presents: 







Friday October 31, 2008 







Comedian David Allen Grier 
(General Admission) 
8:00 PM Shriver Auditorium 






Tickets are $25 for JHU Parents & Siblings. 
$20 for JHU Students 
Makes check payable to: Johns Hopkins University 












Tickets may be purchased at the 
Office of the Dean of Student Life 
Levering Hall 
Johns Hopkins University 
3400 N. Charles Street 
Baltimore, MD 21218 
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Social Entrepreneurs Sought! 
The Projects for Peace-Summer 2009 Funding Opportunity 


The Kathryn Wasserman Davis Projects for Peace is an invitation to all 
undergraduates to design and implement grassroots projects, in order to advance 
peace in the world. Up to three $10,000 grants will be awarded to the winning 
selected proposals, to represent Johns Hopkins University. 


Your projects may have worldwide impact, or be based right here in Baltimore 
City. The deadline for submission of proposals will be December 12, 2008. 


To schedule an appointment to discuss the process, contact .. . 


Bill Tiefenwerth, Director 
Center for Social Concern 
Room 200, Levering Hall 
btief@jhu.edu 
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www.kwd100projectsforpeace. 
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Baltimore’s dogs bark 


|  BARCS, also known as the 
| Baltimore Animal and Rescue 
' Care Shelter, is holding its fourth 
| annual BARCStoberfest fund- 
raiser. The event will be held on 
Saturday in Patterson Park from 
| 11 am. to 4 p.m. (In case of rain 
| BARCStoberfest will be held on 
Sunday.) The festival celebrates 
a true community, coming to- 
gether to bring awareness to the 
causes of animals without homes, 
to educate the public about ani- 
mal welfare and to raise money 
to support the animal shelter. 
With games, food and pets, the 
festival is a unique way to spend 
your Saturday. 
Baltimore Animal and Res- 
cue Care Shelter was-created in 
| July 2005 to work directly with 
| Baltimore City Animal Control. 
| The organization takes in home- 
' less and unwanted animals in 
Baltimore. BARCS’‘s mission is 
| to prevent cruelty to animals 
| by rescuing animals and find- 
| ing homes for the neglected and 
| abandoned animals. One of the 
_ Shelter’s most recent changes 
| was creating a fund for the reha- 
| bilitation of sick and injured an- 
_ imals. This fund allows BARCS 


| to work with local veterinar- - 


ians to treat adoptable home- 
| less animals. BARCS receives 


t 


an estimated 11,000 
unwanted, abused or 
stray animals each year, 
in addition to manag- 
ing 32,000 animal wel- 
fare enforcement cases. 
Many events, such 
as meet and greets at 
Lucky Lucy’s Canine 
Café or adoption events 
held at venues such as 
Whole Foods and even 
Ravens games, promote 
the shelter’s pets and 
their mission. How- 
ever, BARCStoberfest is 
by far the most popu- 
lar event for those who 
own pets and those 
who would just like to 
get involved. 

Some of this year’s 





tured pet contests, spon- 

sored by the Canton Dog Park. 
Dog owners are invited to sign 
up their pups from before 1 p.m. 
to showcase their dog’s style. The 
contests include: Most Baltimor- 
ean, Matching Dog and Human, 
Most Original and Best Last Min- 
ute. BARCstoberfest also encour- 
ages you to “move your paws for 
a cause” and bring a furry friend 
out for a walk as part of the Strut 
Your Mutt program. The program 





Campus events 
Saturday, Oct. 18 


11 a.m. Evergreen Museum & 
Library’s Outdoor Sculpture 
Exhibition 

This free event offers diverse 
collections and natural and ar- 
chitectural environments. Con- 
temporary artists have created 
10 new site-specific works with 
a wide range of materials, meth- 
ods and ideas to reflect the un- 
limited creative imagination of 
mankind in our attempt to inter- 
pret our surroundings. Sound 
intriguing? The Evergreen 
Museum is located on 4545 N. 
Charles St. 


1 p.m. Historic Homewood Art- 
Walk 

The walk covers over 200 years 
of history in less than a quarter 
mile. Fun, free and informa- 
tive, the 45-minute guided tour 
covers historic and artistic sites 
between art collections at Home- 
wood Museum and the Balti- 
more Museum of Art. For more 
information contact homewood- 
museum@jhu.edu. 


Sunday, Oct. 19 


2 p.m. Holi-Health Fest 

A holistic event for the whole of 
you! The festival located in the 
O’Connor Recreation Center of- 
fers free massages, veggie ice 
cream and other “health-nut” 


food samples, acupuncture, body 
fat readings and fabulous door 
prizes! Take advantage of this 
free festival. 


3 p.m. Eyes.Ears.Open: Invented 
Instruments 

Located in Mattin/Jones 101, In- 
strument inventors John Berndt 
and Neil Feather create a perfor- 
mance showcasing a wide range 
of instruments from amplified 
plate glass to modified former 
guitars and sheet metal strung 
with piano wire. After the per- 
formance, there ‘will be’ open 
discussion with the inventors 
regarding their instruments and 
instrument building in general. 
Admission is free. 


5:30 p.m. Ewa Podles, contralto/ 
Garrick Ohlsson, piano 

A musical duo of polish singer 
Ewa Podles and Garrick Ohlsson 
on piano. Returning by popular 
demand, Podles will showcase 
her astounding range and am- 
plitude in Shriver Hall. General 
admission is $33, and student ad- 
mission is $17. 


Monday, Oct. 20 


11 a.m. Ataxia Awareness Week 
Kick-Off Picnic 

“Changing our world, one step 
at a time” is the Ataxia Center 
at Hopkins’s slogan. Their event 
offers games, kiddie crafts and 
an equipment exposition to help 
spread general knowledge about 





up the right tree 











is designed to raise funds by get- 
ting sponsors to support you and 
your pet. 

The festival will also feature 
a low-cost microchip clinic, a 
scavenger hunt, a Silly Agility 


Course, children activities, a si- 


lent auction, a raffle and several 
pet contests. Local vendors of 
pet-related products and ser- 
vices will be on hand,.as well 
as experts in animal health and 


wellness. For those looking 
for a pet, plenty of adoptable 
animals will be available on- 
site, including animals from 
BARCS, as well as pure-breeds 
from area rescue groups. Even 
if you are just a college student 
missing your own pet, join the 
festivities, play with some pets, 
or just enjoy the live entertain- 
ment and music. 

—Rachael Tillman 








ataxia and other brain diseases 
to the public. The event is being 
held in the Glass Pavilion. E-mail 
cmcguir5@jhmi.edu for more in- 
formation. 


Local events 
Thursday, Oct. 16 


6 p.m. Fells Point shop crawl 
Various Fells Point stores and 
restaurants collaborate with 
Baltimore Magazine to offer dis- 
counts and free samples of wine 
and cheese. Shop till you drop 
in this exclusive one evening 
shopping extravaganza.. Visit 
http://www.baltimoremagazine. 
net/shopcrawil/fells_point/pass.htm 
to receive your free VIP pass 
that will give shoppers at least 
10 percent off at the Fells Point 
stores. 


6 p.m. Ignite Baltimore #1 

The Windup Space, located on 10 
W. North Ave., is hosting a get- 
together of artists, writers, entre- 
preneurs, bloggers and philoso- 
phers to discuss the meaning of 
life under constrained time lim- 
its. Sure to be inspiration, intel- 
lectual and slightly entertaining, 
come listen to the leaders of our 
thought generation discuss and 
form your opinions. Enjoy free 
food as well! The Windup Space 
is recognized as an art gallery 
equipped with a bar. Visit www. 
thewindupspace.com/ for more in- 
formation. 


Exposure 
By Britni Crocker 





8 p.m. Cyclopedia 

This production from the Margo- 
lis Brown Adaptors Company is 
a serious examination — through 
physical theater, multimedia 
and puppetry — of everything. 
Through this show it asks the 
bigger, ancient questions of our 
time: Who are we? Why are we? 
Where are we going? Tickets are 
available for $20, seniors and art- 
ists $15 and $10 for students. The- 
atre Project, located at 45 W. Pres- 
ton St., is holding the show. Visit 
www.theatreproject.org for more 
information. 


Friday, Oct. 17 


7 p.m. Bennett’s Curse Haunted 
Attraction 

Kick off Halloween _ festivi- 
ties with a duo of self-guided 
haunted houses. Located at the 
Arundal Mills parking lot in 
Hanover, Allen Bennet’s curse 
presents “House of Vampires” 
and the “Sanctuary of Insanity.” 
The event runs every Friday and 
Saturday in October. Visit http:// 
www.bennettscurse.com/main.htm 
for more information. 


8 p.m. Release Party 

Cubbie Bear, the local indie hip- 
hop artist, celebrates the release 
of its new album The Rape with 
the Baltimore hometown scene. 
The party will be held at the 
Bedrock, at 401 W. Baltimore 
St. Admission is $10. Visit www. 
bedrockbaltimore.com/ for more 











MOVIE OPENING 


Fasy Living 
Playing at the Charles Theatre 
Friday, Oct. 17 at noon; Monday, Oct. 20 at 7 p.m.; 
Thursday, Oct. 23 at 9 p.m. 
Visit http://www.thecharles.com for more information 
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information. 


9 p.m. DJ Samantha Ronson 
The Mosaic Lounge, located on 
4 Market Place, presents DJ Sa- 
mantha Ronson. With already a 
legion of loyal fans within her 
first year of musical ventures, 
this DJ promises spin-dance 
worthy mixes. Admission is 
free. Visit http://www.mosaic-bal- 
timore.com/ for more informa- 
tion. 


Saturday, Oct. 18 


9 a.m. Fall Clean-Up 

Come join the city-wide Fall 
Clean-Up in Remington! Students 
are meeting up at 9 a.m. at Lever- 
ing to walk over to Remington. 
The projects will take place from 
9:30 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. After the 
community service, there will 
be a lunch, a mayoral inaugu- 
ration of the event and a music 
show! Support your neighbor- 
hood community, with service 
projects, food and music! E-mail 
Sarah Valverde at svalverde@jhu. 
edu to register. 


10 a.m. Maryland Renaissance 
Festival 

Enjoy this fall festival and 
travel back in time when there 
were mugs of ale, meat-on-a- 
stick, sword swallowers, joust- 
ing matches and chivalry was 
alive and well. Admission is 
$18. The fair takes place on the 
Crownsville Fairgrounds on 1821 
Crownsville Rd. in Annapolis. 
Visit http://hvww.rennfest.com/ for 
more information. 


11 a.m. Project Prevent Health 
Fair 

Project Prevent, a non-profit 
organization, will be holding a 
health fair from 11 a.m. to 3 p.m. 
It will be located at Oliver Rec- 
reation Center, located on 1400 
Federal St. The undergradu- 
ate organization is looking for 
volunteers. The health fair pro- 
vides free health screenings for 
Baltimore residents, including 
screenings for blood pressure, 
diabetes and vision. Also, there 
will be free food, entertainment 
and guest appearances by no- 
table political figures. E-mail 
adoswel2@jhem.jhu.edu for more 
information. 


11 a.m. Ravenchase: Chasing the 
Horrors in the Museums 

Ravenchase is spreading the Hal- 
loween spirit by celebrating H.P. 
Lovecraft’s sinister creations 
and taking some of the spooky, 
disturbing sights in D.C’s mu- 
seums. The exploration through 
the National Mall, located at 950 
Independence Ave. S.W. in Wash- 
ington, D.C, invites participants 
to seek hidden mysteries, solve 
fiendish puzzles and race to find 


all the dark secrets of the muse- 


ums. Admission is $35 which in- 


COURTESY OF BP2.,BLOGGER.COM 
n this 1937 screwball comedy, poor working girl Mary Smith finds 
herself living in the lap of luxury in Manhattan after J.B. Ball, a rich 


inancier, throws his wife's $58,000 mink coat out the window. 


cludes one drink at the end of the 
race. Visit http://www.ravenchase. 
com/public_events/dc.php for more 
information. 


12 p.m. Bourbon, Beer and Beef 
Festival 

Arundel Mills Mall, located 
on 7000 Arundel Mills Circle, 
is holding a sampling of more 
than 40 bourbons and 60 beers. 
The Kelly Bell Band performs 
as live entertainment. Tickets 
cost between $25 and $50 for a 
free extravaganza of spirits and 
meat. Visit http://www.jimbeam- 
fest.com/show-info for more in- 
formation. 


7 p.m. Gwar 

Probably one of the stranger 
bands hitting the scene at So- 
nar, Gwar is a spoof-off of other 
thrash metal artists, deliberately 
gross and tasteless. Sonar is lo- 
cated on 407 E. Saratoga St. and 
tickets are $18 in advance, $20 
at the door. Visit http://www.so- 
narbaltimore.com/ for more infor- 
mation. 


8 p.m. Baltimore Improv Group’s 
Halloween Howlathon 
Celebrate Halloween as these 
improv comedians reinvent 
your worst nightmare with more 
punch lines. Tickets are $12. 
The Patterson/Creative Alliance 
hosts the comedians, complete 
with a full bar. The show is locat- 
ed in Canton at 3131 Easter Ave. 
Visit http://www.creativealliance. 
orglevents/eventltem1563.html for 
more information. 


Sunday, Oct. 19 


8 a.m. Hero Aidswalk 2008 
Student Outreach Resource Cen- 
ter introduces HERO (Health Ed- 
ucation Resource Organization) 
Aidswalk. Registration begins at 
8 a.m. and the opening ceremo- 
nies kick off at 9 a.m. This event 
will be held at Patterson Park. 
Visit www.hero-mcrc.org for more 
information. 


8 p.m. Method Man and Red- 
man 

It’s been a while, but Method 
Man and Redman are back, as 
part of the infamous weed-loving 
East Coast rappers duo. If hip- 
hop and fun times is your style, 
head over to Sonar located at 407 
E. Saratoga St. Tickets are $25 in 
advance and $30 at the door. Visit 
http://www.sonarbaltimore.com/ for 
more information. 


Wednesday, Oct. 22 


6:30 p.m. Relient K 

The Recher Theater, located at 512 
York Rd., is hosting the popular 
Christian pop-rock band Relient 
K. Tickets are $17. Visit http:// 
www.rechertheatre.com/ for more 
information. — e 
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Film Festival brin 


By ALEX VOCKROTH 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


A tremendous and diverse 
group of filmmakers will go far 
beyond the chick flick to put the 
spotlight on the ever- increasing 
impact of women in the film in- 
dustry at the Baltimore Women’s 
Film Festival. 

Dedicated to furthering the 
contributions of women tothe film 
industry, the Baltimore Women’s 
Film Festival will screen nearly 
200 films during the weekend- 
long event. The films i in question 
range from short subjects to fea- 
ture-length films, documentaries 
to music videos. 


wm EF a COURTESY OF MARISA COHEN 
Kick Like a Girls a documentary about a girls’ soccer team 


that competes in the boys’ league. 








Though the films vary exten- 
sively in format and genre, all 
share a common ground in that 
they involve women in promi- 
nent roles during the filmmaking 
process. In addition to the screen- 
ings, the Festival weekend will 
include appearances by dozens 
of the filmmakers, performances 
by live bands and book signings. 

The Festival shares a special 
connection with the Hopkins 
community: Fifty percent of pro- 
ceeds from ticket sales will be 
donated to the Johns Hopkins 
Avon Foundation Breast Cancer 
Center. Located on the medical 
campus, the Center offers some 
of the most innovative care for 
the prevention, di- 
agnosis and treat- 
ment of breast 
cancer. One film 
set for a screen- 
ing at the Festi- 
val deals directly 
with this issue. In 
Beyond Breast Can- 
cer: Stories of Survi- 
vors, nine women 
candidly discuss 
their individual 
struggles with the 
disease. 

Another  Fes- 
tival documen- 
tary dealing with 
women and health 
is My Dead Hus- 
band’s Land. The 
film details the 
social revolution 
happening in the 
Orongo region of 
Kenya, where one 
in four people are 
HIV-positive. For 
generations, wid- 





Book Review 


© AUTHOR 
Daniel J. Levitin 
TITLE 


The World in 


Six Songs 
PUBLISHER 
Sire 


368 Pages 


By JOHNSON UKKEN 
For the News-Letter 


Music is one of the most in- 
timate human forms of self-ex- 
pression. Many people spend 
years of their lives creating and 
sustaining a unique taste in mu- 
sic that they believe defines who 
they are. 

Daniel J. Levitin, in his new 
book, The World in Six Songs, ar- 
gues for a somewhat different 
paradigm. Humans as a species 
have ingrained six basic forms of 
music into their identity which, 
over thousands of years, have 
shaped human nature side-by- 
side with evolution. These six 
kinds of songs concern the ide- 
als of friendship, joy, comfort, 
knowledge, religion and _ love. 
Suddenly, it is as if one’s taste in 
music is simply a variation on the 
larger human concert. 

In his first book, the New 
York Times-bestseller This is Your 
Brain on Music, Levitin explored 
the fascinating intersection of 
neuroscience and music. This 
book was a primer on the ways 

in which music and the human 
brain interact, bringing together 
a large amount of cutting-edge 
research, much of which Levitin 
himself was involved with. The 
World in Six Songs sings a similar 
tune, drawing tees ated 

sociol sychology an 
Seiden sie both how 
music evolved over centuries of 
human civilization and how it 
evolved us. 

Levitin led an extraordinary 
life before reaching the hal- 

lowed halls of academia. He 
brings much of his past as both 
a musician AEP RE Re 

phis book, providing a uni 
spetve tha straddles two 
distinct fields. A cognitive 
chologist by training, Levi- 
1s the coe bis Mu- 
and 











Author, of the’ New York Times bestseller 
This Js Your Brainon Music 





Expertise at Montreal’s McGill 
University. His climb into aca- 
demia was by no means typical. 
Levitin had previously dropped 
out of college to pursue life as a 
musician, and, once he achieved 
a certain measure of success, he 
came back to academic life by 
earning his Ph.D. 

The World in Six Songs is the 
latest in a series of books that 
chronicles and correlates neuro- 
scientific discoveries, bringing a 
somewhat obscure field to a wid- 
er public audience. These books, 
the most recent of which include 
Jonah Lehrer’s Proust Was a Neu- 
roscientist and Oliver Sacks‘'s Mu- 
sicophilia aim to explore a subset 
of this genre: the convergence of 
science and art on the playing 
field of the mind. 

Levitin’s place in the scientific 
community is similarly built on a 
foundation of art, he explains in 
The World in Six Songs: “I've come 
to see art and science as occupy- 
ing two ends of a continuum that 
wraps around on itself like a cir- 
cle so that the two meet at a com- 
mon point.” Unfortunately, the 
lofty goal of relating the two that 
Levitin set for himself in writing 
this book proves to be a bit out of 
reach. 

Though engaging for the most 
part, The World in Six Songs runs 
into major difficulties in almost 
every section. Levitin’s approach 
to writing introduces the topic 
anecdotally to gain the reader's 
interest before exploring neuro- 
scientific research findings and 
examples from daily life that cor- 
roborate his central argument. 
However, Levitin often mean- 
ders a bit too far in his anecdotes, 
which, though unquestionably 
drawn from an interesting life, 
are only incidental to the main 
thrust of the book. 

In the chapter on “Friend- 
ship” songs, Levitin describes 


hiss personal: journeys through 
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In Diggers, Keiko and Fred pass time concocting stories about their buried patrons. 


ows in Orongo have been forced 
to be inherited by another man 
or give up their property. With so 
many women left alone because 
of the AIDS epidemic, these wid- 
ows had no choice but to submit 
to this law to ensure that their 
children were provided for, as 
most of them knew that HIV 
would eventually leave their 
children orphaned. 

Now, however, women and 
community leaders are taking 
action to change these laws to 
allow widows to inherit land 
and to educate people about 
HIV. These women have, in ef- 
fect, used the AIDS epidemic 
to transform their community 
for the better, and the resulting 


‘60s and ‘70s antiwar protests. He 
spends nearly 20 pages depict- 
ing his feelings as they relate to 
the larger antiwar zeitgeist that 
took over many Americans at the | 
time. This account is emotionally 
charged as Levitin finds long- 
sought closure (while standing in 
a hotel room where John Lennon 
himself had staged a protest) for 
the unnecessary deaths of impor- 
tant figures like Bobby Kennedy, 
Martin Luther King, the Kent 
State massacre victims as well as 
his own grandfather. 

While fascinating, this sec- 
tion of the book is only thinly 
related to Levitin’s six-song 
thesis. He makes his point that 
protest songs brought people 
together in the friendship of a 
common goal but uses an exces- 
sive amount of autobiography 
in lieu of science. 

In fact, at several other points 
in the book, it is as though Levi- 
tin takes his idea too far by 
drawing vast, evolutionary scale 
conclusions from more straight- 
forward songs about heartbreak. 
While discussing Marvin Gaye’s 
“Heard It Through the Grape- 
vine,” in the new book, Levitin 
describes how the subject of the 
song, whose girlfriend is cheat- 
ing on him, is actually encoding 
a useful adaptive message to 
the species: “It is maladaptive 
in the long run for a male ... [to 
be] tricked into sharing his re- 
sources with a child that is not 
his.” 

Though Levitin bandies about 
ideas of how music affected 
evolutionary thinking, this is 
not always revolutionary think- 
ing. The sum of his arguments 
doesn’t lead the reader to a new 
way of looking at human nature 
and music, but rather it provides 
a few interesting conversation 
pieces. 

Though fascinating, his per- 
sonal stories seem more like 
padding than support. His cor- 
relations between evolution and 
music come off as more specula- 
tion than reason. In fact, much of 
the book seems like mere homage 
to a lifelong iPod playlist with 
only infrequent attention-grab- 
bing science. 

Though his aim may wander, 
Levitin’s writing style is always 
clear and concise. His anecdotes 
are interesting on a personal 
level, and the scientific discover- 
ies he explores are easy to swal- 
low, even if his thesis isn’t. His 
enthusiasm and admiration for 
his subject are so palpable that 
the reader will certainly feel an 
intense liking for Levitin the mu- 

sician-scholar, and will eagerly 
wish him success — the next 
time around. 
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story told in this film is nothing | 
less than awe-inspiring. 

Among the feature films the 
Festival has to offer is Ready? 
OK! from writer-director James 
Vasquez. The film stars Carrie 
Preston (who also produced the 
movie) as a single mother, who, 
in addition to dealing with her 


wayward brother and the death | 


of her father, must confront the 


challenges of having a gender- | 


nonconformist son, Josh. The 


10-year-old Catholic school stu- | 


dent wants nothing more than 
to be a member of the cheerlead- 
ing squad but he is discouraged 
by the conservative rules of his 
school. 

Ready? OK! suffers a lagging 
plotin parts, but the realistic and 
positive message Vasquez im- 
parts makes up for the lack. The 
matter-of-fact portryal of Charlie 
(Michael Emerson of Lost) as the 
neighbor who looks in on Josh 
after school eschews the (largely | 

CONTINUED TO PAGE B4 


OS the ullimate girl power BSO finds religion with 


revival of Bernstein's Mass 


By MURAT BILGEL 
Staff Writer 


More than 200 singers and 
musicians are gearing up to con- 
gregate on stage at the Baltimore 
Symphony Orchestra for a very 
musical Mass. 

Leonard Bernstein’s Mass: A 
Piece for Singers, Players and Dancers 
is an unconventional work span- 
ning a wide range of musical styles, 
such as classical, rock, jazz and 
folk. The full production features 
a massive group of nearly 250 per- 
formers. The Baltimore Symphony 

| Orchestra, led by Marin Alsop, 


| | willbe performing Mass ina series 


| of events commemorating the 90th 
anniversary of Bernstein’s birth. 
Marin Alsop is the first fe- 
male conductor to lead a major 
American orchestra, and her ap- 
pointment as the 12th musical 
director of the Baltimore Sym- 
phony Orchestra last September 
has brought about many positive 
| changes in the BSO. Next week, 
| the BSO will be taking on a ex- 





ceptional challenge with a recre- 
ation of Bernstein’s Mass at the Jo- 
seph Meyerhoff Symphony Hall, 

to be followed by performances 

at New York’s esteemed Carnegie 
Hall and at the John F. Kennedy 
Center for the Performing Arts in 
Washington, D.C. 

Marin Alsop’s personal con- 
nection with Bernstein uniquely 
qualifies her as the perfect conduc- 
tor to lead BSO in its performance 
of Bernstein’s largest and most 
controversial work, Mass. In a per- 
sonal account, Marin Alsop says 
that she was convinced to become 
a conductor after seeing Bernstein 
conduct when she was nine years 
old. Two decades later, she was se- 
lected to study with Bernstein at 
the Tanglewood Institute. 

“Mass is about conflict and 


questioning, and younger genera- 
tions always push that envelope 
through their own musical styles,” 
Alsop said. “The rock and jazz and 
folk elements all represent rebel- 
lion, alternative thinking, testing 
CONTINUED ON PAGE B4 
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BSO revives Bernstein’s music 


The legendary composer's massive tribute to John F. Kennedy comes to Baltimore this weekend 


CONTINUED FROM Pace B3 
the establishment.” 

Commissioned by First Lady 
Jacqueline Kennedy Onassis in 
1971 for the opening of the Ken- 
nedy Center, Mass has since re- 
ceived divisive responses from 
audiences and critics. Following 
the premiere, Bernstein and his 
performers received a 30-min- 
ute standing ovation, while the 
New York Times wrote the follow- 
ing day that Mass is “little more 
than fashionable kitsch ... cheap 
and vulgar.” 

Structured after a Roman 
Catholic mass, Mass draws upon 
themes such as the questioning 
of faith, tolerance and renewal 
of tradition. Although Jew- 
ish himself, Bernstein had long 
been fascinated by the rituals of 
Catholicism and, in honor of the 
Catholic President Kennedy, Ber- 
nstein chose to set his composi- 
tion in the context of a Catholic 
mass. 

According to Alsop, “the tra- 
ditional form of a mass gave 
him not only structure, but also 
language ... and conflict [be- 
tween] old world versus new; 
dead language versus living.” 

The conflict represented in 
Mass is not only about religion 
and faith, how- 
ever. 

The piece 
also features 
political un- 
dertones that 
were intended 
to communi- 
cate anti-war 
messages and 
were interpret- 
ed by some asa 
veiled critique 
of the Nixon 
administra- 
tion’s actions 

regarding the 
Vietnam War 
in 1971. 

Perhaps it is 
not a mere co- 
incidence that 
the revival of 
the — produc- 
tion comes at a 
time when the 


nation is deal- This production of Mass is meaningful to BSO conductor Marin Alsop, who considers Bernstein a mentor. 





ARTIST 


Deerhoof 


ALBUM 


Offend Maggie 
LABEL 
Kill Rock Stars 
RELEASED 


Oct. 7, 2008 


Offend Maggie, art-rock darling 
Deerhoof’s 10th album, is not for 
the fair-weather music fan. 





ing with the similarly prominent 
and controversial issue of the 
war in Iraq. 

Alsop has noticed the con- 
nection as well. “The message 
of Mass is even stronger and 
seemingly more apropos today 
. with this divisive election, 
the nightmare of our financial 
climate, the fear and question- 
ing of those we trusted ... an un- 
fortunate cycle seems to recur!” 
she said. 

The narrative arc of Mass 
centers on the Celebrant lead- 
ing his congregation through a 
traditional Catholic mass. Hav- 
ing a simple and absolute faith 
at the beginning of Mass, the 
Celebrant undergoes a spiritual 
journey over the course of the 
90-minute work, questioning his 
own faith after being exposed 
to the congregation’s increasing 
doubt in faith and frustration 
with the human condition. It all 
culminates in the Celebrant’s 
complete psychological break- 
down and physical collapse on 
the stage. 

Finally, a boy soprano re- 
stores peace and faith, and, as 
Bernstein once described the 


moment, “the chain of embrace 
grows and spreads through the 





that could pass as a tamer version 
of a Strokes creation and meshes 
it with a fun, poppy drum beat, 
setting up a light, funky tone. 
With Matsuzaki’s ever-so-slightly 
off-key little-girl vocals, the track 
could be played in any hipster Pa- 
risian café, black berets and all. 
Offend Maggie is by no means 
Deerhoof’s best album. Some 
tracks, like “This Is God Speak 
ing,” are perhaps trying too hard 
to come off as offbeat and artsy, 
and instead, seem out of place in 
an otherwise comprehensive col- 
lection. Muffled digitized vocals 
and random static bubbles do not 
create great music, no matter how 





The erratic 
nature of Offend 
Maggie's music 
and the band’s 
brilliance cement 
its status as a lead- 
i postmodern 
Grheaiake Off- 
beat guitar riffs, 
keyboard twangs 
and rapid drum 
raps do not con- 
tribute to any kind 
of disharmony or dissonance; In- 
stead, each piece of music played 
comes together in some tangible 
fashion. Just listening to Offend 
Maggie makes you feel cool. 

Offend Maggie's first five or six 
tracks are easily among the best 
the group has ever done. On “The 
Tears and Music of Love,” “Buck 
and Judy” and “Snoopy Waves,” 













| Such Fun 
the 


unique. But the 
band gets points 
for trying to out- 
do their own re- 
markability. 

The album’s 
cacophonous 
sound may frus- 
trate some, which 
will keep it out of 
the mainstream. 
But the band’s in- 
genuity and abili- 
ty to play with modern instrumen- 
tal sound shines through on nearly 
every track. The juxtaposition of 
screechy guitars and delicate vo- 
cals has never sounded so good. 





—Rebecca Fishbein 
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tion and misdirection. ; 


entire stage, ultimately with the 
audience and hopefully into the 
world outside.” 

In the BSO performances, 
baritone Jubilant Sykes will be | 
performing as the Celebrant. 
Sykes will be joined by the Mor- | 
gan State University Chorus, 
the Peabody Children’s Chorus, 
a 50-piece marching band and 
a Broadway cast performing as 
“Street People.” In addition to the | 
live performances, the BSO’s pro- 
duction of Mass will be recorded 
and released on the Naxos record 
label. 

Although it was written with- 

the cultural framework of 
1971, Mass continues to attract a 
wide audience and remains the | 
best-selling classical multi-disc | 
set ever produced. In fact, the | 
BSO box office anticipates a com- 
plete sell-out of its three perfor- 
mances. 

Performances of Bernstein's | 
Mass will be held at Joseph Meyer- 
hoff Symphony Hall on Oct. 16, 17 | 
and 18 at 8 p.m. Tickets range from | 
$26 to $75 and are available through 
the BSO Ticket Office, (410) 783- 
8000 or http://www.BSOmusic. 
org. As all performances are ex- | 
pected to sell out, don’t delay buying | 
your tickets! 


in 
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inaccurate) cliches 
often present in sto- 
ries concerning a 


young boy. 

Rather than be- 
ing shown as a 
threat, Charlie is a 
loyal friend both to 
Josh and his moth- 
er. This essential 
theme, however, is 
not conveyed as part 
of a heavy political 
agenda but rather as 
a simple truth in the 
larger context of an 
uplifting film. The 
screening of Ready? 
OK! is set for Friday 
evening at the Festi- 
val. 

The Festival’s ex- 
tensive line-up in- 
cludes appearances 
by many of the films’ directors 
and producers, including director 
Philip Ilic. His short British-made 
film, Kochana Café, starred and 
was written and produced by Elis- 
abeth Charbonneau, whose script 





| tells the story of Dragan, a master 


chef who is dying of cancer. 

A sad premise, but Char- 
bonneau’s_ fast-paced writing 
quickly turns the film into a sto- 








al Mass Girl power abounds at Film Festival 








the grief of losing a child, is final- 
ly ready to move forward. 

Haydn Gwynne as the moth- 
er truly carries the film with a 
heart-rending, soulfully delivered 
monologue that actually accounts 
for about half of the running time. 
The Lullaby screening will take 
place on Oct. 23. 

Just as the Festival includes 
perspectives of women in myr- 





ground beef. Kochana Café will be 
screened on Saturday afternoon 
at the Festival with the director 
in attendance. 

Another short to come to the 
Festival from across the pond is 
The Lullaby, written and directed 


| by Kevin Markwick. The film, set 
| in the picturesque English coun- 


tryside, tells the story of a mother 


| who, after years of dealing with 
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With songs that back overly ro- 
mantic crescendos in movies and 
TV shows, Rachael Yamagata’s 
work is rarely referenced in its en- 
tirety. Her work until recently only 
included her debut album Happen- 
stance, and now includes a double- 
disc sophomore album Elephants... 
Teeth Sinking Into Heart. 

The first disc is similar to her 
piano-focused first album. How- 
ever, on this album, tracks like 
“T Want You” are absent and re- 
placed by songs heavy with the 
emotion and re-evaluation that 


The Annuals prove their mas- 
tery at playing all their instru- 
ments simultaneously (which 
was questionable throughout Be 
He Me) in “Confessor.” And in 
“Hot Night Hounds,” they take a 
page out of Joel’s book of success- 


ful songwriting and use the piano - 


to tie together the piece of music. 
This song has an almost cinemat- 
ic feel to it, and could easily be 


played during a movie montage _ 
as two separated lovers find each 


other again after miscommunica- 
From the cover of the albu 
roots area prominent part of 


the Annuals’ North Carolina 


comes with a breakup. Yamaga- 
ta doesn’t allow her lyrics to be 
swallowed by cynicism, but uses 
her experiences as a point of 
learning and contemplation. In 
“Elephants,” a cautionary piano 
ballad, she urges “for those of 
you falling in love” to “keep one 
eye open at night.” 

Yamagata’s ability to craft few 
words that embody emotions too 
difficult for most people to merely 
put into words, is most evident 
in the first disc. In songs such as 
“Sunday Afternoon,” she narrates 
with verses that sometimes don’t 
even have subjects and are void 
of unnecessary clauses and com- 
mas. But with blunt lines like “I’m 
not gonna live for you/or die for 
you/ Won't do anything anymore 
for you,” it is obvious that adding 
florid imagery won't make her 
lyrics any more poignant. 

The final tracks on the dise El- 
ephants maintain the same contem- 
plative tone. The acoustic “Duet” 
with Ray Lamontagne successfully 
showcases Yamagata’s vocal skills, 
and “Brown Eyes” is a short ode 
that is reminiscent of a similarly 
titled song by the Cary Brothers. 

Occasionally her skill as a lyri- 


Annuals croon, “If you don’t love 
me/ I’m gonna make it true,” the 
image of a wife-beating, moun- 
tain-residing redneck emerges. 
This is probably not the imag- 
ery the Annuals » 
were intending 
to evoke. 


sensual enhancer of 










ry of Dragan’s iad _ cultures, 
for love The influence 

quest o : . 
| and his inven- It’s impossible not of younger fe- 
tion of the first to smile to see the males 1S not 
aphrodisiac overlooked ei- 
hamburger. It’s Characters Overcome ther. Kick Like 
| impossible not . : a Girl is a short 
to smile while with lust brought documentary 
watching the on by the unlikely film that ex- 
characters be plores gender- 


role dynamics 





lust brought ground beef. on youth soccer 

on by the un- teams. 

likely sensual The  direc- 
| enhancer of tor follows the 


Mighty Cheetahs, a recreational 
girls’ soccer team that competes 
in the boys’ division. With the 
fresh perspective of eight-year- 
old Lizzie as narrator of the film, 
Kick Like a Girl opens a new di- 
mension of discussion about the 
interacting social forces of gen- 
der and athletic competition. The 
screening date for this film is 
Oct. 26. 


cist is overshadowed by her piano 
compositions. In “Horizon,” her 
lyrics float in and out of a consid- 
erably lengthy piano piece, mim- 
icking the feeling 
of being lost that 
she sings about. 

After ending 
Elephants with a 
slightly less than 
remarkable song, 
Yamagata starts 
Teeth Sinking Into 
Heart, a disc that 
abandons the pia- 
no in favor of the 
guitar for a more 
folk-rock sound, 
with “Sidedish Friend.” No longer 
is Yamagata timidly reflecting on 
an ex. With a stronger voice, and 
it seems, a newfound strength, 
she belts “I don’t want you hang- 
ing out with me/ but I want you 
when I call/ And we can stay to- 
gether separately.” Like Phair and 
Morissette, Yamagata proves that 
a scorned woman writes some of 
the best music. 

The second discis the highlight 
of Yamagata’s sophomore album. 
In “Accident,” a PJ Harvey-esque 
song, she appeals to the sadly sa- 
distic nature of people. Teeth Sink- 
ing Into Heart is grittier and more 
appealing to those who find mere 
vocals and piano too similar to 
elevator music. As she declares 





sounds. Several of the songs have 
a ‘90s rock feel, while the steel 
guitar of others is more country 
in essence. The group choruses 
of “Springtime” and the pop and 

- repetitive lines 
.of “Talking” pro- 
vide the Annu- 


youthful fee 





als with a very 





; COURTESY OF WALTER SCOTT 
In the short film 7he Lu/laby, to be screened at the Festival, Haydn Gwynne beautifully portrays a 
mother who has suffered years of grief over the loss of a child. 


As effective as features like 
Ready? OK! can be in their 90 
minutes of storytelling, the Fes- 
tival boasts plenty of shorts that 
accomplish the same in a fraction 
of the time. One such short is 
Diggers, written and directed by 
Cheryl Slean. 

In Diggers, gravediggers Keiko 
and Fred pass the time while 
working the graveyard shift by 
musing over how their patrons 
may have died. Soon, though, 
it becomes clear that they aren't 
simply telling these stories to 
amuse themselves; Keiko and 
Fred have their own problems 
that they attempt to find peace 
with through these fantasies 
about the lives of the deceased. 
Diggers will be screened on Oct. 
24. 

In addition to these films, an 
array of features, shorts, docu- 
mentaries, experimental films 
and animated works will be pre- 
sented at the Festival. 

The Baltimore Film Festival will 
be held at Landmark Theatres at 
Harbor East from Oct. 23 until Oct. 
26. It will kick off with live music 
on Oct. 23, and screenings run from 
Thursday through Sunday. For a 
full schedule of film screenings, 
book signings and other events, go 
to http://www.bwfilmfestival. 
com. 





“Ym not the girl you think you 
know” in “Faster,” it is clear 
that Yamagata has developed 
as a musician in the four years 
since her de- 
but album. 
The final two 
songs lead | 
into the fur- 
thest corners 
of Yamaga- 
ta’s = mind. 
“Pause the 
Tragic End- 
ing” is one of 
her darkest 
songs, which 
delves into 
the intricacies of needing some- 
one to the point of destructivity. 

Elephants is a successfully ex- 
plorative album by Yamagata. 
Staying true to her piano roots, 
Yamagata created Elephants in 
the same mold as her first al- 
bum. However, it is the voice 
that Yamagata finds in Teeth 
Sinking Into Heart that makes the 
entire album particularly note- 
worthy. As Yamagata continues 
to discover her place among the 
occasionally jaded, yet always 
honest, songwriting queens 
of this generation, this album 
proves that it will be a journey 
worth following. 







































































—Christina Warner 


Annuals holds promise for the 
future. While not all the tracks. 
on this album are worth listen- | 
ing to, the Annuals now sound 
less like a group of high school 
boys fooling around with in- 
struments in a garage. How- 

ever, this group makes ar | 
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Levinson’s latest laughs at Hollywood City of Ember fizzles out despite big stars 


By JON TORRES 
Staff Writer 


What Just Happened, a film di- 
rected by Baltimore native Barry 
Levinson, is a mild-mannered 
satire about Hollywood and the 
degradation of art into acommod- 
ity. The film is based on producer 
Art Linson’s book, What Just Hap- 
pened? Bitter Hollywood Tales from 
the Front Line. As the producer of 
such films as Fast Times at Ridge- 
mont High, Fight Club, and Into the 
Wild, Linson knows his business. 

The film centers on the career 
of Ben (Robert De Niro), a Hol- 
lywood producer trying to com- 
plete a movie within two hellish 
weeks of his rapidly declining 
career. Ben represents Jeremy 
Brunell (Michael Wincott), the re- 
bellious writer/director of a new 
film called Fiercely. Brunell hopes 
the movie revitalizes Hollywood 
and stirs apathetic American au- 
diences to think about what they 
are watching. The cold-hearted 
studio executive (Catherine 
Keener) demands the removal 
of a crucial scene in order for 
the movie to be screened, while 
Brunell protests it is necessary to 
his artistic expression. 

There are only a few serious 
stings against Hollywood made 
in What Just Happened, like- 


The major satirical device is the 
movie within the movie, Fiercely, 
aknock against cookie-cutter plots 
and happy endings demanded by 
studios for their funding. 

At first, it is difficult to relate 
to Ben as he drives around Hol- 
lywood in a Porsche. It is obvious 
that power and the fear of losing 
it are his motivators. However, a 
connection with the character de- 
velops once his sacrifices are made 
clear, his personal life crumbles 
and he has to cope with surrender- 
ing his career to the powers that 
be. 

Some may initially dismiss the 
film because of the dry subject 
matter. Rest assured that the script 
provides a good story with truth- 
ful characters and an entertaining 
plot. However, some of the cam- 
era work of the dialogue was a bit 
too close-up, lobbing off half of an 
actor’s head. Also, the traffic shots 
used as transitions were beautiful- 
ly effective at first, but became too 
commonplace towards the end. 

The soundtrack included a 
few clichéd accompaniments like 
those heard in the high tension 
scenes of action movies. Howev- 
er, the majority of the songs had 
a great vintage sound that was at 
times over-the-top or unpleasant 
to the ear, but always fit wonder- 


fully in the scene. 

Overall, Barry Levinson did 
his job well. The scenes and ac- 
tors were well-placed and in- 
teracted realistically. The stellar 
cast included numerous notable 
performances. De Niro was a sly 
sycophant who transformed into 
a normal guy just trying to keep 
his job. John Turturro was very 
amusing as a nervous agent who 
bottled so much emotion that it 
developed into a stomach ulcer. 
Bruce Willis’s entire role 


was | 


hilarious at his expense, touting | 


around as a Santa Claus look- 
alike refusing to get in shape. 
Michael Wincott had some of the 
most memorable scenes in the 
film, notably a venomous speech 
given in French at the Cannes 
Film Festival cursing Hollywood 
and their destruction of film. 
What Just Happened provid- 
ed an entertaining insight into 
movie production for those who 
have no idea about the process. 
That being said, there might be a 
few inside jokes for those in the 


| locked with a timer 


business, but the film still deliv- | 


ers plenty of laughs. For a Holly- 
wood movie about Hollywood, it 
leaves the viewer with a type of 
uncertainty that feels incredibly 


| survival past the 200 


refreshing after countless pre- | 


dictable endings. 





ly because Linson has mov- 
ies in production. The most 
serious issue addressed is 
the conflict between artist 
and presenter, leading to 
the question of the value 
of art. How much should a 
creative vision be warped 
in order to ensure an open- 
ing weekend of over $25 
million? 

The stifling of creativ- 
ity has become common- 
place in the movie industry, 
and this film suggests that 
money not be the sole fac- 
tor in determining success. 
Examples of the bloodsuck- 
ing, gluttonous nature of 
business in Hollywood are 
also prevalent throughout, 
but this practice should be 
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widely recognized by now. Stanley Tucci and Robert De Niro star and shine in the newly released What Just Happened. 








By TYLER WILSON 
Staff Writer 


The future: In the 
wake of an unknown 
disaster, the remain- 
ing inhabitants of 
the Earth populate a 
hapless, underground 
city, Ember, encap- 
sulated by darkness. 
Having built Ember, 
the smartest minds 
on the planet put on 
white lab coats, prac- 
ticed a few somber 
faces in the mirror 
(for good measure) 
and met to seal the 
plans for the eventual 
evacuation of the city 
in a metal briefcase 


set to open in 200 
years. These “build- 
ers” bequeathed this 
precious briefcase to 
the first of a long line 
of mayors for safe- 
keeping. 

Without the brief- 
case, everyone in the 
city has little hope for 


year mark; Ember was 
meant to sustain life 
for only this long. So 
of course, one of the 
mayors misplaces the box with- 
out informing his successor of its 
existence (more on the theme of 
incompetent and corrupt politi- 
cal leaders later). Wait, what hap- 
pened to the builders and their 
successors? Wouldn’t someone 
find and open this boss’s metal- 
lic briefcase eventually? Are you 
sure this isn’t The Matrix? This 
sounds just like The Matrix. 
Director Gil Kenan (Monster 
House) and screenwriter Caro- 
line Thompson (Corpse Bride, 
Black Beauty, The Nightmare Be- 
fore Christmas) need not answer 
these questions in their sci-fi/ 
fantasy realization of Jeanne Du- 
prau’s book City of Ember — it’s a 
kid’s movie. For fans of the book, 
Thompson has taken several lib- 
erties in her adaptation (accord- 





Oliver Stone's W. can't atiord to be misunderestimated 


By TYLER WILSON 
Staff Writer 


Oliver Stone...naughty, naugh- 
ty. The first biopic of a president 
released mid-term, the pertinence 
of W. eerily reverberates among 
an audience all too familiar with 
the storyline and characters. 
Imagine any number of SNL skits 
satirizing political figures. Forget 
the catchy one-liners drawn from 
recent news, consider the average 
length of a feature film, pour on 
some shameless political com- 
mentary, and you'll understand 
why Stone should have waited 
an appropriate amount of time 
before broaching certain topics 
(World Trader Center — case in 
point). 

Unabashed and_ unforgiv- 
ing, a stellar cast (Stone always 
comes through on this end) per- 
forms what is best described as 
caricatures of the key figures in 
George W. Bush’s life. To drive 
this point home, Stone puts the 
viewer in close — uncomfort- 
ably close. 

It is reminiscent of standing 
in an overcrowded elevator full 
of well-dressed executives, each 
attempting to maintain a profes- 
sional demeanor amidst intoler- 
able heat — and all of a sudden, 
the elevator breaks down for 
two hours, and everyone wants 
to talk politics. This is how close 
Stone takes us, except through a 
wide-angle lens. The closer we 
can get to Thandie Newton, the 
better; Her portrayal of Condo- 
leezza Rice hits spot on. For those 
of you wondering what Richard 
Dreyfus has been doing for the 

past decade (hopefully you man- 
aged to miss Poseidon), he’s taken 
to the shadows, stalking small 
rodents and fowl for nourish- 
ment, in preparation for his role 


as Dick Cheney. His performance 
astounds to the point where one 
must laugh uneasily, unsure of 
how else to react. 

The viewer becomes well- 
acquainted with this feeling, 
particularly concerning Josh 
Brolin’s (American Gangster, No 
Country For Old Men) widely 
anticipated performance as the 
man himself, George W. Bush. 
Something about his striking 
resemblance, his accent and ver- 
nacular or the fearful accuracy of 
events bewilders the audiences. 
His role cannot help but evoke 
laughter; More importantly, the 
film outlines Bush’s life without 
the need for overwrought satire. 
The facts are satire enough. At 
first it seems won- 
derful to laugh at 
the — sophomoric 
pranks, dalliances 
and the general air 
about Bush’s char- 
acter. However, as 
the events of the 
film become in- 
creasingly relevant 
to present national 
issues, the audi- 
ence is unnerved 
to remember: This 
man continues to 
hold office. 

When getting to 
know George W,, 
one should first 
note: He hasn't al- 
ways been presi- 
dent, governor or 
owner of the Texas 
Rangers, but he 
has always been 
a Bush, complete 
with a lot of Daddy 
issues and a drink- 
ing problem (as 
screenwriter Stan- 
ley Weiser depicts 


George W. Bush (Josh Brolin, left) and Don E 


him). The plot consistently jumps 
from past to present in acknowl- 
edgment of the events of Bush’s 
past, leading to his eventual ap- 
pointment to the White House; 
the allegory of a privileged man 
somewhat unwittingly baring 
the brunt of this privilege and 
learning to accept it. 
Throughout, Stone aptly sets 
the scene by means of a well- 
trained eye and masterful cam- 
era work. Unfortunately, the cli- 
mactic moments of the film, like 
the political commentary, fail to 
stir emotion or fervor. The plot 
unfolds as would a scrambled 
timeline driven solely by Bush’s 
(young and old) obdurate search 
for self-actualization and re- 


spect. 

The historically 
though rarely compelling story 
rambles on without any end in 
sight until, surprise — that’s 
it. Were it not a biopic and thus 
granted a decidedly unbiased de- 
piction — considering the poten- 
tial for inaccurate comedy — the 
viewer would come to resent the 
filmmaker toward the end of the 
first hour. 

See W. if only for the affir- 
mation that Richard Dreyfus 
still has career potential. Leave 
halfway through, enough time 
to enjoy the novelty of the film’s 
figurehead caricatures. Brolin’s 
performance alone warrants a 
look. 





accurate, «| 





ing to secondhand sources). As a 
result, many aspects of the film 
differ from their literary ori- 
gins. 

The cinematography of the 
film enraptures the viewer in 
a slightly cooky, delightfully 
creepy yet altogether harrowing 
subterranean world, including 
scenes composed entirely of spe- 
cial effects (not a surprise con- 
sidering Kenan’s background in 
3-D animation). 

While the viewer never 
doubts the film’s veneer, the plot 
becomes increasingly predict- 
able. What’s more, many ele- 
ments and themes of the story, 
though deftly introduced and 
developed, hurriedly arrive at 
their conclusions, if they reach a 
resolution at all: the classic sign 
of a poor adaptation. 

The A-list actors of the film, Bill 
Murray and Tim Robbins, play 
secondary characters. Fans of the 
dry, sarcastic humor that Mur- 
ray practically radiates should 
dust of a copy of Groundhog Day 
or Stripes — this film will let you 
down. The viewer may come to 
hate the little he sees of Murray’s 
character, the current Mayor of 
Ember, but it is definitely not a 
love-to-hate dynamic. Murray 
plays a pot-bellied, self-absorbed, 
two-faced, conniving politician 
all too well. 

Though his performance is 
enough to evoke laughter, the 
nature of the film and Murray’s 
passing role are such that an 
obliging chuckle must suffice. 
Tim Robbins hardly appears in 
this film at all. His role as the 
disillusioned father of the main 
character allows for a limited 
showing of his banal portrayal 
of a reserved intellectual. A few 
scenes contain Martin Landau, 


W. 


Dreyfuss, Elizabeth Banks — 
Director: Oliver Stone 
Run Time: 129 min. 
Rating: R 
Playii 
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vans (Noah Wyle) star in W., Oliver Stone’s latest film. 
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Mayor Cole, played by a mediocre Bill Murray, reacts to one of a series of blackouts in City of Ember. 


Starring: Josh Brolin. Richard | 
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who plays a narcoleptic plumb- 
ing expert, a feeble attempt at a 
minor comedic character. 

In the absence of memorable 
performances from the _ big- 
name actors of the film, little re- 
mains apart from the stunning 
cinematography. The secret of 
Ember, the instructions that 
lead citizens out of the city and 
the journey to escape drag along 
at an uneven pace. Clues and 
discoveries sporadically drive 
the plot forward to the effect of 
very little suspense. 

The viewer relishes the explo- 
ration of various parts of the city 
much more than the unfolding 
of key plot points. Throughout 
the film, the audience pines for 
a glimpse into the monster-rid- 
den darkness surrounding the 
city or a look inside the generator 
room. The fact that the generator 
may fail at any moment, leaving 
the city in darkness and chaos, 
seems less interesting than the 
generator itself, the pipe works or 
any other principal component of 
Ember. 

Oddly enough, the audience 
sympathizes more with the city 
as a whole than with its individ- 
ual inhabitants. The antiquated 
yet persistent technologies that 
hold Ember together symbolize 
the nearly hopeless resilience of 
its populous. Despite the fail- 
ings of technology and the cor- 
ruption of its political leaders, 
Ember remains illuminated, a 
testament to the unrelenting hu- 
man spirit. 

See City of Ember only if lights, 
camera work and magnificent 
sets entice your visual palate. 
Even children will tire of the plot 
and characters. Consider a trip 
to a mediocre haunted house be- 
fore investing in this film. 


WHAT JUST 
HAPPENED 


Starring: Robert DeNiro, 
Bruce Willis, Michael Wincott 
Director: er getitieee 

~ Run Time: 107 


at Harbor East, | _-Playi 
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Canary brains hold key lo cocktail party ellect 


By CELESTE LIPKES 
For the News-Letter 


Say you're at a frat party, and 
you begin chatting up a desir- 
able guy or girl. How do you fo- 
cus your attention on this person 
without becoming distracted by 
the loud music and conversation 
around you? 

This human phenomenon 
in which the brain zeroes in on 
sounds from an important source 

ignoring 
“the cock- 


while simultaneously 
other noises is called 
tail party effect.” 

Scientists still aren’t certain 
how be- 
tween auditory signals, but this 
same type of neural “selection” is 
better understood in animals that 
rely solely on auditory signals to 
find mates, such as songbirds. 

Recently, Hopkins research- 
ers furthered knowledge of this 
mechanism by studying the 
neurotransmitter noradrenaline 
(also known as norepinephrine) 
in female canaries. 

The noradrenergic system is 
known to play an important role 
in processing sensory informa- 
tion and regulating attention. 

Researchers Kathleen Lynch 
and Gregory Ball of the Depart- 
ment of Psychological and Brain 
Sciences on Homewood cam- 
pus destroyed the canaries’ nor- 
adrenaline-using cells using a 
chemical called DSP-4, and then 
they exposed the birds to either 
canary male songs or finch male 
songs. 

By studying protein expression 
in the birds’ auditory forebrains, 
they found that the birds with 
damaged noradrenergic cells had 
a difficult time distinguishing 


humans discriminate 





the male songs 
of their own 
species from the 
finch’s songs. 

“If the female 
makes errors in 
her signal de- 
tection, it could 
be costly to her 
since she invests 
a lot in mating 
and raising her 
young,” Lynch 
said. 

The research 
suggests that the 
noradrenergic 
system works by 
enhancing im- 
portant auditory 
signals, rather 
than inhibiting 
irrelevant ones. 

Ball and 
Lynch first fo- 
cused their at- 
tention on the 
locus coeruleus, 
a key noradrena- 
line production 
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site in the bird’s 
brainstem. 

After inject- 
ing half the female canaries with 
DSP-4 — a neurotoxin selective 
for cells that use noradrenaline 
— and the control female canar- 
ies with salt water, the birds were 
exposed to either canary male 
songs (conspecific) or finch male 
songs (heterospecific). 

The canary brains were then 
collected, sectioned and exam- 
ined. The first series of brain sec- 
tions was stained to visualize 
an enzyme required to produce 
noradrenaline. These stains were 
used to verify that DSP-4 had ac- 
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Canaries and other songbirds rely on specialized auditory pathways to filter out important mating songs. 


tually reduced noradrenaline in 
the locus coeruleus. 

Another series of brain sec- 
tions were stained to localize 
ZENK, a protein used to identify 
neuron populations involved in 
the synthesis of communica- 
tion signals. ZENK expression 
is typically higher when a bird 
is exposed to a conspecific song 
versus a heterospecific song. 

The researchers viewed ZENK 
expression in three regions of the 
birds’ auditory forebrains. 

By quantifying the stained 


Survey: mammals in a worldwide 


By HUSAIN DANISH 
Reale dion: Richton on 


In the first comprehensive 
survey of the world’s mammals 
in more than a decade, scientists 
have found that one in four mam- 

‘mal species are threatened by ex- 
tinction. Over half of mammalian 


» species worldwide. are showing 


declining trends in population. 

The study, published this 

week in Science, concluded that 

_ its results “paint a bleak picture 
_of the global status of mammals 
worldwide.” . 

The study notes that the exact 
‘threat level is unknown, since 
the status of 836 species is cur- 
rently undetermined due to’ a 
‘lack of data. Thus, the actual lev- 
el of threat could lie between 21 


percent and 36 percent. The con- - 


servation status of marine mam- 
mals is of -par- 
ticular concern, 
with 36 percent 
of known species - 
threatened. 

The study was 
headed by Jan 
Schipper — from 
the International 
Union for Conser- 


(IUCN). This five- 
year collaborative 
effort - between 
1,700 experts’ in 
countries . 


information on 
species’ taxono- 
my, distribution, 
habitats and pop- 
ulation trends. 
The study also 
identified threats 
as well as recom- 
mended _conser- 
vation © measures 
for these species. [2% 
The data has been - 


able to the general 
public. 


- The - report updates _ the 


IUCN’s Red’ List of Threatened 


Species, which overall: includes 


44,838 species, of which 16,928 


are threatened by extinction. Of 


these, 3,246 are listed as critically — 


endangered, 4,770 are considered 


endangered, and 8,912 are listed 


as vulnerable to extinction. ae 
' The IUCN estimates that 76 


shammalinn species, such as the 
sea mink, have gone extinct since 


| 1500. Several Species, such as the. 








Ory Pere 
ore bees ted 


to be prevalent along 


The study also warmed we i 


those: species: th, 


not listed as threat ee nor 't 


necessarily safe, citing that over 
*323 species are “near threat- 
ened.” Over a fifth of species that 
have been classified as of “least 
concern” are currently exhibiting 
declines in population. 

The study also identified sev- 
eral hot spots for threatened 
species. Among land mammals, 
threatened species are found to 
be concentrated in south and 
southeast Asia, the tropical An- 
des, Cameroonian highlands, Al- 
bertine rift and the western Ghat 
in India — all areas that exhibit 
high species richness and high 
human pressures. In south and 
southeast Asia alone, 79 percent 
of primate species are threatened 
with extinction. 

Threatened marine species are 


éfound to be concentrated in the 
north Atlantic, the north Pacific 
and southeast Asia, once again 
areas that exhibit large number 
of unique species as well as high 
human impact. 

By far, the two greatest threats 
to mammalian species were 
found to be habitat encroachment 
and poaching. Yet, the relative 
importance of the two threats 


was found to vary geographi- 
cally” and taxonomically. The 


threat of habitat loss was found 


where heavy deforestation is oc- 
in yee pitica and South 
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‘The sinita homed ony is one of several species that have become extinct. 


the tropics, 


Poaching Oran 


percent of large Ce orevie — big 
cats, rhinoceroses and elephants 
— were threatened by poaching, 
compared to 28 percent for small 
mammals. 

In fact, the study found that 
the most threatened species tend- 
ed to be larger than those that are 
less threatened. The report cited 
lower population densities, slow- 
er maturation and larger home 
ranges as possible reasons. 

Climate change wasalso found 
to be a major threat to some spe- 
cies including polar bears and 
harp seals. 

The report also found that 
mammalian species are continu- 
ing to be discovered at “surpris- 
ingly high rates.” The number of 
recognized species has increased 
by 19 percent 
since 1992, in- 
cluding 349 
newly described 
species and 512 
reclassifica- 
tions, with most 
of these discov- 
eries coming out 
from the Ama- 
zon, southeast 
Asia and Mada- 
gascar. The re- 
port stressed 
the need for 
future research 
in areas such as 
west Africa and 
Borneo. 

While _ the 
IUCN _ report 
has raised nu- 
merous —con- 
cerns, it has 
found = some 
positive signs. 
Approximately 
five percent 
of threatened 





as the European 
bison and the black-footed ferret, 
are showing signs of recovery. 
The scientists believe this re- 
port should be a call to action 
for conservationists and govern- 
ments. They write that the report 
“should be used to inform strate- 
gies for addressing this crisis, for 
example, to identify priority spe- 
cies and areas for conservation. 
Further, these data can be used 








mammals, such ° 


to indicate trends in conservation | 


status over time. 
Despite a general deteriora- 


tion in the status of mammals, - 


our data also show that species 
recoveries are possible through 


targeted conservation efforts.” 


4 ; 


ZENK, Ball and Lynch found that 
in the DSP-4-treated birds, ZENK 
expression was significantly re- 
duced. 

Not only this, but the ZENK 
expression induced by conspe- 
cific songs was decreased to a 
similar level as seen in the het- 
erospecific song group. 

This suggests that the nor- 
adrenergic system works by 
enhancing ZENK induction in 
response to important auditory 
signals (in this case, conspecific 
songs) rather than inhibiting 
ZENK response to irrelevant sig- 
nals (heterospecific songs). 

How would this change af- 
fect bird behavior? “When a fe- 
male songbird is in the midst of 
many males singing to her, she is 
faced with the task of peceniz, 
ing which males are her own 
cies and,’ of those males, ther 
one will be the best male to mate 
with,” Lynch said. 

Females who cannot discrimi- 
nate between conspecific and 
heterospecific songs would have 
a lower chance of finding an ap- 
propriate mate. 

But back to the frat party 
— the implications of these find- 
ings on the “cocktail party effect” 
are unclear. “Humans also make 
noradrenaline in the brain,” Ball 
said, so similar effects “on audi- 
tory attention may occur in hu- 
mans.” 

So next time you're talking toa 
friend at a loud party, thank your 
noradrenergic system — and 
watch out for those DSP-4-laced 
drinks. 
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Robot arm helps scientists 
understand autistic Drain 


By DEANNA CHIECO 
Staff Writer 


Before you started to pick up 
this newspaper, your brain care- 
fully calculated the exact force 
necessary to lift it. It alsp told 
your fingers how to turn the pag- 
es, how close to bring the text to 
your eyes and how to adjust the 
paper in relation to what article 
you were reading. 

Your brain is excellent at plan- 
ning what movements are going 
to take place and then adjusting 
for new situations that arise in 


real time. 
However, the brains of au- 
tistic individuals were long 


thought to have problems in cre- 
ating these internal models, or 
brain circuits, that predict mo- 
tion. It was also believed that 
these individuals had difficulty 
in adapting to new situations, in 
which a new movement needed 
to be made quickly. 

Researchers at the Kennedy 
Krieger Institute and Hopkins 
School of Medicine, led by Jen- 
nifer Gidley Larson, found that 
autistic children may not be any 
different from unaffected chil- 
dren in terms of these motor be- 
haviors. 

In an article recently pub- 
lished in Brain, 





predictive motor models, the 
researchers set up two experi- 
ments. The first experiment test- 
ed the children’s ability to adapt 
to changing stimuli. 

The children, both autistic and 
typically developing, were asked 
to throw a ball at a target. After 
several baseline trials, the chil- 
dren were given prism goggles, 
which distorted the visual infor- 
mation. Then, the participants 
were instructed to try to throw 
the ball at the same target. 

This is a bit like trying to hit a 
target if you can only see it ina 
mirror — you cannot be entirely 
sure where the target really is, 
Your brain will have to integrate 
motor and visual cues to adjust 
your throw. 

Both the control group and 
the autistic group had the great- 
est error in hitting the target 
when initially given the goggles. 
However, both groups were able 
to adapt, or change their internal 
motor programming to meet the 
new visual stimuli. 

The second experiment in- 
volved learning how to use anew 
tool. In this case, both groups 
of children were asked to hold 
onto a robotic tool underneath a 
table. The individuals were un- 
able to see the robotic arm, but 

were asked to 








this team of use it in order 
investigators The investigators ie move a cur- 
found that any 5 sor towards a 
motor deficits propose that other target on an 
seen in autis- 5 LCD screen. 
tic children are cerebellar functions The robotic 
probably =not may be hindered in Cees 
associated with : ; a force field in 
an inability to people with autism. one task and 
predict mo- exhibited rota- 
tions. tion in another, 
Autism is which gave the 


a spectrum of disorders that is 
more commonly, diagnosed in 
boys. The disorder involves so- 
cial problems, language difficul- 
ties and motor deficits. While a 
lot of research has focused on the 
social side of autism, the authors 
of this research primarily con- 
sidered which areas of the brain 
might be responsible for the mo- 
tor deficits. : 

Children with autism can have 
problems riding a bike or using 
new tools, which are activities 
that are thought to be controlled 
by the cerebellum. The cerebel- 
lum is a structure in the back of 
the brain that is concerned with 
movement and _ coordination. 
When imaging or postmortem 
studies look at the brains of peo- 
ple with autism, the cerebellum 
is abnormal. 

In order to test if autistic chil- - 
dren had defects in forming 


children two situations in which 
to adapt their motor skills. The 
researchers did not find any sig- 
nificant differences between the — 
two groups. 

Since these two experiments 
are typically used to demon- 
strate use of internal motion 
modeling, the data suggests that 
autistic children do make use of 
this brain circuit. However, the 
cerebellum, which controls the 
internal models, is also abnormal 
in autistic children. 

The investigators propose that 
other cerebellar functions may be 
hindered in people with autism, 
yet the functions of internal mod- 
els and adaptation are essential 
and maintained. Once the brain 
circuitry involving autistic motor 
deficits is more completely un- 
derstood, therapeutic approaches 
can be developed that can try to 
alter the children’s behaviors. 





Study finds genetic links for acid and gout 


By BARBARA HA 
Staff Writer 


A group of researchers at 
the Bloomberg School of Public 
Health at Hopkins, in collabora- 
tion with the Netherlands Or- 
ganisation for Scientific Research 
(NWO) and the National Heart, 
Lung and Blood Institute, have 
recently discovered three new 
genes related to gout that may 
aid them in evaluating and treat- 
ing this prevalent disease. 

Gout is a form of arthritis that 
is caused by the buildup of uric 
acid, a toxic derivative of DNA 
metabolism that is usually re- 
moved from the blood by the 
kidneys. This group of scientists 
discovered two new genes for 
gout — ABCG2 and SLC17A3 
— and confirmed that another 
gene, SLC2A9, was associated 
with both the level of uric acid 
and gout in patients. The study 
appears in the Oct. 4 issue of the 
medical journal The Lancet. 

“This research gives us a better 
understanding of the underlying 
causes of gout, which could lead 
to better prevention and treat- 
ment. Our evidence supports that 
a common pathway, the handling 
of uric acid by the kidney, is im- 
portant in uric acid buildup, and 
therefore, for the development of 


gout,” assistant professor in the 


School of Public Health and an 
author on the study Anna Kott- 
gen said ina press release. 

A total of 26,714 people par- 
ticipated in this study, which 


was divided into two parts. The 





DNA of about 
11,500 people 
was_ analyzed 
to search for 
single nucleo- 
tide polymor- 
phisms (SNPs) 
that might 
mark — genetic 
regions linked 
to high uric 
acid levels. The 
SNPs that were 
found to be as- 
sociated with 
uric acid were 
tested for as- 
sociation with 
gout in three 
sets of patients 
and controls. 

The Hop- 
kins research- 
ers have used this genetic infor- 
mation to allow calculation of a 
genetic risk score that provides a 
patient with their risk of develop- 
ing gout. 

“Genetic risk scores like the 


one we developed for gout can 
help alert people at a very early 


age, well before uric acid levels 
rise, that they are susceptible to 


gout,” Hopkins professor and co- | 


author of the paper Josef Coresh 
said in the same press release. . 
“The new insights are prom- 
ising for drug development,” 
Coresh said. “An important un- 
answered question is whether 


we can use genetic risk informa- ; 


tion to motivate people to change 


_ their behavior. For gout, we know 
net moderate echangee in diet end 


aes 





__ COURTESY OF HTTP//LSBU.ACUK 
Gout can deform the joints of the hand, as seen in this X-ray. 


alcohol err cee can lower 


uric acid levels. In the future, we 


will need to test if identification 
of high-risk individuals can lead 
to behavior change.” 

Gout occurs when uric acid 
builds up in joints and crystal- 
lizes into a solid form. Hyperuri- 


fore one of the key risk factors 
for gout. Gout can be hereditary, 
_ and there are known genetic pre- 
dispositions to hyperuricaemia. 
Gout is one of the most com- 
mon forms of 
fects over two million adults in 
the U.S. alone. This number is 
increasing rapidly, raising the al- _ 


_teady urgent need for an efficient nr 


and safe drug to help treat this — 
Sebiitatieg. Basearn ne: ae 


' + Oe 








caemia, or a high concentration 
of uric acid in the blood, is there- _ 


arthritis and af 
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Mercury's surface appears to be black and white (or gray) to the naked eye, but a color-filtering process shows finer detail. 


APL spacecralt returns images of Mercury 


MESSENGER satellite sends back brand new photos from its second flyby of the first planet 


By STEPHEN BERGER 


Science & Technology Editor 


The National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration (NASA) has 
released an impressive new set 
of images of Mercury, the rocky 





ellite, was largely designed and 
constructed by the Hopkins Ap- 
plied Physics Laboratory in Lau- 
rel, Md. The acronym refers to 
Mercury’s role in Greek mytholo- 
gy as the messenger of the gods. 
The mission, launched on Aug. 

3, 2004, is operat- 





planet closest 

to the Sun. The 

ee ee ee IOS OD percent of 
obtained by the 

MESSENGER the planet has now 


satellite on a fly- 
by of the planet 
last week. 

The images 
include never- 
before-seen 
cliffs and cra- 
ters, as well as 
a detailed false-color rendering 
of Mercury’s surface. Almost 95 
percent of the planet has now 
been imaged — much of it for the 
first time in this recent mission. 

MESSENGER,.... the... MErcury. 
Surface, Space ENvironment, 
GEochemistry and Ranging sat- 


been imaged — much 
of it for the first time 
in this recent mission. 


ed by scientists 
at APL and the 
Goddard Space 
Flight Center, a 
NASA facility in 
Greenbelt, Md. 

The Oct. 6 
flyby was the 
second of three 
planned swings 
past the planet. 
The satellite 
made its first approach in Janu- 
ary 2008 and will pass by again 
in September 2009 before set- 
tling into a semi-permanent orbit 
around the planet in March 2011. 
On its way. to Mercury, MESSEN- 
GER provided images of Venus 
as well. 


One particularly impressive 
image from the set demonstrates 
a degree of detail that is not vis- 
ible to the naked eye. By collect- 
ing light over a broader range 


of wavelengths, in regions that | § 


are infrared and ultraviolet and 
therefore not detected by the hu- 
man eye, and then transforming 
these values into false color, sci- 
entists were able to appreciate 
the extent of fine variation on the 
Mercurian surface. This false-col- 
or image appears above. 

Mercury appears much like 
Earth’s moon, both to the naked 
eye and ina more detailed analy- 
sis. A variety of large craters and 
evidence of volcanic activity are 
visible in these images. 

For the first time, scientists 
now have access to pictures of al- 
most the entire surface of Mercu- 


ry. A previous mission, Mariner | 
10, provided the first images dur- | 
ing the 1970s. Data from both the | 


first and second flybys are avail- 
able at http://messenger.jhuapl.edu. 





Now Offering... 
Extended Hours til 10pm, Wraps, 
& New Foot Long Subs! 


Try our new breakfast solution! 


Cup O Cereal... 


Create Your Own Cereal Mix! 
Mix Cereals, Toppings and Milk 
Together - The Way You Like It. 


‘The Combinations are Endless! 


| By SAM OHMER 


4 | Staff Writer 


New research from scientists 
at Boston University suggests 
that blocking the binding of a 
particular protein-receptor pair 
can slow the course of Alzheim- 
er’s disease. The findings, which 
could lead to a new way to treat 


the illness, appear in the Sept. 
19 issue of Cellular and Molecular 
Neurobiology. 


Alzheimer’s is a growing con- 


| cern as America’s population 


ages and was recently shown to 
be the single most feared dis- 
ease of old age. Although there 
are drugs that can help improve 
the symptoms of Alzheimer’s, 
medications to halt or reverse 
the illness are still years away 
from market. 

Alzheimer’s is triggered by 
the buildup in cells of a protein, 
beta-amyloid, that forms the ill- 
ness’s signature plaques. It is not 


| entirely clear how these amyloid 


plaques wreak havoc on nerve 
cells, or neurons. 

“We believe our discovery 
could be the basis of a new treat- 


| ment (“cure” is too strong a word) 
| that could slow the progression 


of Alzheimer’s disease by block- 
ing further neuronal death due to 
beta-amyloid,” the paper’s senior 
author Barbara Gilchrest said. 
One suggested mechanism 


for beta-amyloid’s toxicity is 
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Immunostaining for p57(NTR), the receptor implicated in Alzheimer’s, in nerve cells. 
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the interaction of the 
protein with a hand- 
ful of receptors that 
could trigger the cells 
to kill themselves in 
a process known as 
apoptosis. Beta-amy- 
loid would bind to a 
receptor, causing cell 
death, and then the 
brain would become 
inflamed as a result of 
the body’s response to 
this damage. 

“It had been known 
for some time that 
beta-amyloid was 
over-abundant in the 
brain of Alzheimer’s 
disease patients and 
that exposing cultured neurons 
to beta-amyloid in the culture 
dish killed them,” Gilchrest said. 
Her group believes that beta-am- 
yloid’s interactions with specific 
receptors will transmit a signal 
within the cell that inevitably 
leads to cell death. 

Additionally, when _ beta- 
amyloid initiates this cycle of 
cell death, the products of the 
process enhance production of 
beta-amyloid — leading to even 
more damage that can spread 
throughout the brain. Further- 
more, the immune system medi- 
ates a devastating inflammatory 
response that worsens the dam- 
age. 

Gilchrest and others believe 
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The structure of p75(NTR) illustrates its binding site. 


| Receptor blockers might slow Alzheimer’s 





that stopping the initial round of 
cell death caused by beta-amy- 
loid’s receptor binging is the best 
way to prevent this cascade. They 
focused on the interactions of 
beta-amyloid with one receptor, 
p75(NTR), a type of neurotophin 
receptor that is known to be in- 
volved in neuronal survival and 
apoptosis. 

Blocking of beta-amyloid bind- 
ing to p75(NTR) was achieved by 
the introduction of an antago- 
nist, a short protein that com- 
petes with beta-amyloid for the 
same binding sites. When this 
molecule binds to p75(NTR), it 
takes up a spot that beta-amyloid 
would normally use to attach to 
the receptor. Unlike beta-amy- 
loid, however, the artificial an- 
tagonist did not cause the down-* 
stream p75(NTR) signaling that 
leads to cell death. 

By injecting the beta-amyloid 
and the antagonist simultane- 
ously into mouse brains, the re- 
searchers were able to decrease 
the inflammatory response in the 
brain. This suggests that fewer 
cells had died as a result of the 
antagonist treatment. 

Interestingly, Gilchrest and 
her colleagues are not neurosci- 
entists but dermatologists, or 
specialists in skin and its dis- 
eases. Certain skin cells called 
melanocytes, which give skin 
its color, share many features 
with neurons. Melanocytes were 
a more straightforward system 
that allowed Gilchrest’s team to 
learn more about the beta-amy- 
loid—p75(NTR) interaction. 
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~ Your News-LETTER 


Everything's fair game in “Hopkins Pass”-es up an opportunity for community 
love, war and Monopoly 


‘m a sentimental sort of 
person and sometimes, 
I have to admit, I really 
begin to miss high school. 
Luckily for me, I only have 

to look as far as the male-female 
dynamic at Hopkins to be immedi- 
ately transported back. Only, we've 
been transported from wholesome 
Rory-and-Dean-season-one-after- 
school-special-high-school to Ma- 
rissa~-Cooper-(and in some cases 
Julie Cooper)-O.C. 
-third-season- 
high-school. Gone 
are apple pie no- 
tions such as good 
clean fun and dat- 
ing. But the thing 
that I miss most is good game. 

First, I would like to clarify 
the definition of game. Game is 
not, as many would believe, the 
ability to get extremely “wasted” 
(a term I find repulsive to begin 
with . . . in what universe does 
that sound good? If you told a 
four-year-old kid he was gonna 
grow up and get wasted he'd 
probably cry.), finding a mem- 
ber of the opposite sex who is 
equally if not more “wasted,” 
walking up to them and getting 
them to engage in some sort of 
mutual physical gyration. This 
is not game, this is gorilla. And I 
get it, college equals gorilla. But it 
doesn’t mean a girl doesn’t miss 
the good old days from time to 
time. 

Game is like Monopoly. Bad 
game is what happens when you 
are the little racing car that likes 
to rev its little engine all over 
everyone, acquiring people like 
houses and property, trading as 
you like and playing against, oh, 
yourself. Good game, on the other 
hand, is what happens when the 
little racecar meets the little battle 
ship: a worthy adversary who can 
take a blow or two (who knows, 
maybe they'll blow you back). 

The thing about good game is 
that both people have an equal 
shot at domination. Nothing’s 
more frustrating or attractive 
than knowing someone wants 
you and not knowing why they 
won't make a move. 

In good game, nobody feels 
bad about themselves because 
it’s nothing to do with rejecting 
the other person and everything 
to do with the quest for ultimate 
satisfaction. I can’t tell you how 
many people I’ve talked to of 
both sexes who feel dejected by 
bad game and go off on endless 
tirades of self pity, amounting 
to something like “Ugh, Jason 
totally ignored me when I saw 
him today. He hates me! Am I 
hideous???” Good game isn't 
about conquering, it isn’t about 
vanquishing, and it excludes the 
Madonna/Whore Complex. 

The Madonna/Whore Com- 
plex (also known as the Mam- 
ma/Ho complex as Sherry Argov 
puts it in her book Why Men Love 
Bitches — excellent for bathroom 
reading, inspirational quote 
night and wedding presents) is a 
pretty well-known phenomenon 
among men, but I find that wom- 
en are equally guilty. It refers to 
how when men meet women, 
they quickly place them into one 
of two categories: the mamma 
(also know as the sweet, pleas- 

antly nagging but nonsexual 
type) and the ho (also known as 
the sexual but non-datable type). 
Once placed in either category, it 
is extremely difficult to change 
categories. 

Men who have the Mamma/ 
Ho Complex are very typically 
the ones with terrible game, or 
no game at all. You cannot have 
good game with someone you 
view as a piece of meat, nor can 
you have it with someone whom 
you would allow to fold your 
laundry. 

Similarly, women will have 
a male friend or “boy toy” with 
whom they will do boyfriend 
activities but will not sexually 
engage(known as “the friend 
zone”) while simultaneously pin- 
ing over some other guy who 
could not be less interested in 
them. But all is fair in love and 
war: One girl's boy toy is another 

- girl's asshole. 

I would be remiss in writing a 
piece about game if did not high- 
light some of my favorite game 

In the digital realm we 


oe online gaming: | 


eeereir. 
eG SPER ELS 


Emma’s Dilemma 





mild and friendly, you start out by 
poking someone on facebook and 
then chatting with them online (so 
easy to slip in the occasional dtf... 
kidding of course, but Google it if 
you don’t know what it stands for) 
and then all of a sudden you're 
sending them gifts from “secret.” 
Very tricky, very smooth, very 
sixth grade chic. 

Graduate to text game: the ca- 
sual feeler message to locate a per- 
son, be it at five 
at night or five in 
the morning. This 
is like the power 
hour of the game | 
world because 
every text brings | 
new waves of panic and delight zy 
will they return it or won't they? 
Wait long enough and the frenzy 
will evolve into who knows?” 

Phone game: when you hear 
a voice, you know it’s serious . | 

. seriously on. With game this 
good, slap on a minutely rate and 
girlfriend’s in business. 

In-person game is a whole oth- 
er ball park. Some of my favorite 
maneuvers: For girls, an all time 
favorite is the Drop-Dead-Gor- 
geous-Drop-Dead, in which the 
girl shows up looking fabulous 
only to completely ignore who- 
ever her mark is until he comes 
and talks to her first. 

For guys, my fave is easily the 
Altnernating-Altar-Boy, in which 
a guy completely takes sex off the 
table and suddenly the girl finds 
herself seducing him . . . which, of 
course, he’s magically okay with. | 

Other favorites for more expe- | 
rienced gamers: the Walk Back | 
(old school, but it gets you where | 
you wanna go... faster) the Dirty 
Dancing (her hips don't lie), and 
of course the classic and sea- 
sonal October Sky (One look // 
at the big dipper and you'll if 
have blast off). 

As a veteran from the 
good old days, I often 
think about how to 
combat this lack of 
game in an environ- 
ment clearly set up 
for gorilla warfare. 
I think it must be 

| 
| 
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hard because it sure 
ain't easy. You're 
more likely to en- 
counter good music 
in a frat than good 
game, and that’s say- 
ing something. We 
live in this competi- 
tive environment that 
has a way of shrinking \ 
peoples’ perspectives \\ 
until they’re so myopic \\ 
they can only think about \ 
themselves. 
I guess it’s just a matter 
of trying to play fair yourself. 
Don’t get with people you don’t 
like. Don’t lead people on. If you 


\ 





like someone, don’t torture them. 
And if you must (and let's face it, a little 

torture can be good) be nice about it. Ev- 
eryone loves Chuck Bass, but no one would 
ever take him seriously. Now, Ryan Atwood, on the 


other hand, he was dashing. 


| tact is unsuccessful. 


By ELYSHA CHANG 
Staff Writer 


Have you ever been Hopkins 
Passed? The answer is yes. | am 
absolutely certain that you have 
experienced at least one Hopkins 
Pass. You might not know what a 
Hopkins Pass is (yet), but anyone 
who participates in the Hopkins 
community — students, faculty, 
visitors — has been Hopkins 
Passed. 

Let me start by explaining 
what a_ typical Hopkins Pass 
looks and feels like: You are 
strolling along the grounds of 
this fine university. In the dis- 


| tance, perhaps 10 meters away, 


you spot a recognizable face. He 
might be a fellow student in your 
economics seminar, or maybe she 


| handed you a beer at last night's 


“rager.” He might even be the 


| professor of a class you took last 


semester. You are delighted to 
spot someone with whom you 
are mildly acquainted. You feel 
a sense of belonging in the col- 
legiate community. Dare I say it? 
You feel alive. 

You prepare yourself for some 
kind of social interaction. Eye 
contact? A smile? A wave? As you 
ready yourself for some acknowl- 
edgement, he abruptly fumbles 
with and stares intently at his 


| cell phone! She is sidetracked by 


some phantom attention-catcher 
in the opposite direction! He 
is suddenly so absorbed in his 
destination that his peripheral 
vision is temporarily disabled! 
Your attempt at human con- 


Forlorn and ig- 
nored, you Z 
hang 


ee 





your head and trudge to class. 
Terrifying, isn’t it? 

And all too familiar. The Hop- 
kins Pass is a mysterious and 
rampant social phenomenon at 
this university. Time and time 
again, members of the Hopkins 
community either fail to notice 
or even intentionally disregard 
classmates and acquaintances in 
order to avoid the “awkward” 
or “obligatory” social encounter. 
Why? Is saying hello to a less- 
than-familiar face so daunting? 

In a community of bright, 
young scholars and of the pro- 
fessors who mold these promis- 
ing little light bulbs, why do we 
insist On maintaining a social 
distance from one another? How 
is it that we can’t look each other 
in the eye and acknowledge that 
we share a class or have mutual 
friends or walk the same path to 
campus every Monday, Wednes- 
day and Friday afternoon? 

Here is a true story for you to 
consider: A new student named 
Peter is not yet fully established 
in the Hopkins community. As 
he hikes to the dining hall, he 
sees a fellow student he met and 
briefly chatted with at an orienta- 
tion party on the previous night. 
Peter is about to wave, but the 
would-be friend suddenly — get 
this — opens a notebook and flips 
through the pages! He chooses to 
study while walking rather than 
return Peter’s timid appeal for 
social interaction. 

Well, our protagonist is sud- 
denly overcome with a sense of 

inse- 
















curity. His young palms sweat; 
His impressionable brow fur- 
rows. He feels embarrassed and 
uncool for recognizing others 
when they do not remember him. 
He thinks he may have misun- 
derstood the social contract of 
the college community. To avoid 
the shame of future unrequited 
social acknowledgement, our 
man makes a conscious decision 
to march to class with his eyes 
strictly focused on the pavement 
before him. And another one 
bites the dust. 

You can see how alarmingly 
contagious this social illness re- 
ally is. Let’s say we share a class 
together. Even though our insight 
regarding the same subject ex- 
pands at the same time each week 
in the same rectangular space, | 
might avoid eye contact with you 
today out of sheer social apathy or 
insecurity — the motive, for now, 
is irrelevant. My initial evasion 
of social interaction wordlessly 
establishes and communicates to 
you my supposed understanding 
of our relationship: nonexistence. 
You accept this and avoid eye 
contact with me next week. We 
both gradually digest this non- 
interaction as a social norm, and 
it spreads like an epidemic. 

Does this virus of social in- 
eptitude plague your thoughts 
as much as it does mine? Perhaps 
not yet. Here is what I think you 
might be thinking. “This is triv- 
ial. Who cares about waving at 
one another? Let’s discuss poli- 
tics or religion or evolutionary 
theory.” 

Here is my hypothetical an- 

swer to your hypothetical 
~~ skepticism: Social laziness 
is an egregious offense 
Re to yourself and to 

\ your — commu- 
‘nity. We hu- 
mans_ have 
a commu- 
nal and 
per- 
sonal 


li- 










I mean, 
really see 
— our sur- 

roundings, 
to be firmly 

conscious of one 
another and thus, to 
cultivate ourselves as 

neighboring residents of the 
only inhabitable planet in this so- 


lar system. 

If we, as vibrant, energetic 
youngsters enter the adult world 
already ignorant and oblivious of 
one another, what will our soci- 
ety look like? It will look bland. 
A sea of unrelated, emotionless, 
detached humans. We can’t let 
this happen. Let’s be aware of 
each other! Let’s remember each 
other's faces! Let’s smile at these 
faces that we remember! 

Have you ever seen Wak- 
ing Life? It is a film that explores 
many fascinating philosophies 
of human existence. I fell asleep 
on my couch while watching this 
film. But before I did, I took note 
of a scene that deeply resonates 
with my concern for the Hopkins 
community. A woman mulls 
over an interaction she has with 
a complete stranger: 

“It’s like we go through life 
with our antennas bouncing off 
one another, continuously on ant 
autopilot, with nothing really 
human required of us. Stop. Go. 
Walk here. Drive there. All action 
basically for survival. All com- 
munication simply to keep this 
ant colony buzzing along in an 
efficient, polite manner. ‘Here’s 
your change.’ ‘Paper or plas- 
tic?’ ‘Credit or debit?’ “You want 
ketchup with that?’ I don’t want 
a straw. I want real human mo- 
ments. I want to see you. I want 
you to see me. I don’t want to give 
that up. I don’t want to be ant.” 

We at Hopkins don’t want to 
be ants either! Am I assuming 
too much? Maybe, but I would 
venture to say that undergoing a 
four-year process of intellectual 
enrichment implies a conscious 
desire to be as un-ant-like as pos- 
sible. We don’t want to be ants; 
We examine ants under high- 
powered microscopes! We want 
to be stimulated and challenged 
by literature and history and 
math and philosophy made by 
humans. Not ants. 

Fortunately for you and me, 
the Hopkins Pass is an entirely 


< namie curable social ill. Listen: Tomor- 


row, lam going to wave and smile 
at you. I might even stop and 
ask you how your day is going. 
At first, you might be shocked 
— hell, I would be. Out of habit, 
you might attempt to avoid eye 
contact with me. If this happens, 
don’t worry; I won't be deterred 
or offended. In fact, I will stare 
at you until you feel uncom fort- 
able. When you see me the next 
day, you will feel guilty for not 
having returned my gaze. We 
will have developed an interac- 
tive relationship. We will exist! 

Can you imagine the collec- 
tive and personal outcome of 
this momentary, passing social 
connection? We will validate 
ourselves and others. It will 
spread like wildfire! We will 
leave a legacy at Hopkins of so- 
cially connected human beings; 
of a group of people that recog- 
nizes its identity as a unique and 
fascinating community. Our ap- 
proachable and socially sound 
graduates will bring to the work- 
ing world a sense of kinship and 
unity thought to be lost forever. 
We won't be ants. We won't need 
ants. We'll have each other. 





A view trom the outside: Other college students evaluate Hopkins campus 


By SAUMYA GURBANI 
Staff Writer 


It’s been six weeks since Hop- 
kins started its 2008-2009 school 
year, and the freshman class of 
2012 has finally settled in to the 
routines of college life. With mid- 
terms and papers coming full 
force, we're too busy to pay much 
attention to the small things; 
things which once made all the 
difference in the world. 

Remember that first night in 
the AMRs without air condition- 
ing? Or the first time you realized 
that FFC’s late night was just an- 
other way of acquiring pancakes? 
What may have shocked and sur- 
prised us at the beginning of Sep- 
tember just doesn’t quite make 
the day’s agenda anymore. 

But the Hopkins culture is 
one that still maintains an air of 
uniqueness. Coming from Cali- 
fornia, I was unable to visit home 
during Fall Break. Instead, a few 
high school friends headed down 
from their respective colleges and 
spent the weekend down here at 
Hopkins. For them, our college 
still held many surprises. 





Janet Sung is from the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, providing 
for us the perspective of an Ivy 
League student. Nicole Uchida, 
Andrew Ahn and Anthony Hi- 
zon are locals, visiting from the 
US Naval Academy in Annapo- 
lis, and bringing with them their 
own unique background. 

Between the laughs and catch- 
ing up on the past six weeks, our 
guests had a chance to live the 
life of a Hopkins student — albeit 
on the weekend. Below is a list of 
their thoughts about certain fea- 
tures of the atmosphere of our 
unique university. 


Food 

There is no doubt in anyone's 
mind that food is more essential 
toa college student than anything 
else (and yes, Red Bull is a food). 
At Hopkins, we have a large va- 
riety of options available to us, 
from the main cafeteria FFC to 
classy eat-in places like Nolan’s. 
Here’s what our guests thought 
about Hopkins cuisine. 
Janet: “There is a lot of variety, 
and the workers are nice. And it’s 
so close to your dorm! I have to 


walk 10 minutes to the nearest 
cafeteria.” 

Nicole: “[FFC] is much more 
pleasant [than cafeterias at most 
colleges]. The atmosphere is great 
with everyone just hanging out to- 
gether. Breakfast was amazing!” 


Dorms 

Whether you use them just 
for sleep, or live and breathe ev- 
ery minute of your life in them, 
dorms are a necessity for col- 
lege students. This weekend, my 
friends slept in AMR II, and here 
is what they thought about our 
residential halls. 

Janet: “They look kind of old, 
but everyone on the floor seems 
really close. Would be nice to get 
AC, though.” 

Anthony: “Nice common areas. 
The lounges are chill, but need 
bigger TVs.” 

Andrew: “The dorms are small- 
er [than at the Academy].” 


Homewood Campus 

Our home, our own small 
place in the midst of one of the 
largest metropolitan cities in the 
country, the Homewood cam- 


pus is probably one of the most 
picturesque places in Baltimore. 
What we walk on every day feels 
like a tourist attraction to those 
on their first visit. 

Janet: “The campus is very 
spread out and spacious. The ar- 
chitecture is interesting. The build- 
ings all look the same, and it feels 
like I’m back in colonial times! At 
UPenn, each building has a differ- 
ent style of architecture and [are] 
more packed together.” 

Nicole: “Gorgeous! It’s so pret- 

77 

Andrew: “It seems safe and se- 
cure [being in Baltimore].” 

Anthony: “It’s nice to see that 
you have a sense of tradition 
and college heritage, like how no 
building can be taller than Gil- 
man hall.” 


Comparison to Their Col- 
leges 

Unlike many of the tourists 
and high school students who 
visit Hopkins and may have the 
same sense of awe as my friends 
did, these guys are also college 
students. Naturally, they com- 
pared Hopkins to their own re- 


spective universities. And surely, 
many of you want to know how 
things are at other campuses! 

Janet: “The atmosphere at 
UPenn is more fast-paced, more 
incorporated with the city. Our 
campus isn’t as isolated from 
Philly as Hopkins is from Balti- 
more. We have main streets go- 
ing through our campus, so it’s 
like ‘I have to go to class at 37th 
and Walnut.” 

The Midshipmen (Naval Acad- 
emy): “At the Naval Academy, we 
have centralized facilities. Every- 
thing is in our basement, literally. 
We call four dorm hall] the USS 
Bancroft because it is self-sus- 
taining. 

At Hopkins, though, there’s 
a lot of green space, and it feels 
more open, more like an old east- 
coast college.” 

_ Now, my friends are back at 
their colleges, and I’m back to 
studying and attending classes 
here at Hopkins. Life returns to 
normal. We get back into our rou- 
tines. But it’s always nice to get 
that outside perspective and to 
relive the excitement and rush of 
the first few days on campus. 
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Men’s tennis loses first dual meet of the season 


By TRISTAN MOHABIR 
Staff Writer 


In their only dual meet of the 
fall schedule, the Hopkins men’s 
tennis team hosted the Amherst 
Lord Jeffs this past Saturday 
The Blue Jays, ranked 19th in the 
country, fell to Amherst, ranked 


own to bring the second set to 5 
5. Jung again broke late, however 
and pulled out the hard-fought 
At 
number five singles, Amherst’s 
Priit Gross had a slightly easier 


victory by a score of 7-5, 7-5 


time than his teammate Jung 
-2, 6-4. At the 
sixth singles position, freshman 


defeating Vale 6 
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Field Hockey remains al 


lop of conlerence 


CONTINUED FROM Pace B12 
startin the first 10 minutes of play, 
displaying lots of changes in pos- 
session as both teams struggled 
to settle down, things were soon 


women’s Candace Gaull pushed 
a pass from a penalty corner 
past Hopkins goalie Sophia Tieu, 
bringing it back to a one-goal 
game. Luckily this did not phase 
the Jays’ defense which remained 


15th, by a score of 6-3. In early Orlando Ferrer cruised to victory SCC to change. Having been named 

doubles action, the Hopkins duo over Amherst’s Kim, securing an p a | the Centennial Conference's of- solid for the rest of game. Overall 
of David Maldow and Andrew easy 6-3, 6-3 win. The sensational fensive player of the week last Tieu saw little action, forced to 
Wang had a rough time with freshman improved his record | Monday, it was no surprise that make only four saves the entire 


the Amherst pair of Mortiz Koe- 
nig and Zack Lerner, losing 8-1. 
Two of the Jays’ younger players 
teamed up for a victory, howev- 
er, as sophomore Casey Blythe 


on the season to 8-2. 

Despite the win, the overall 
match was already lost, with 
Amherst winning the 
nine matches that were played. 


SIX of 





senior Emily Miller opened the 
scoring for Hopkins in the eighth 
minute of the game. Junior An- 
drea Vandersall centered the ball 
from the endline for Miller who 


match. 

The second half saw a contin- 
uation of the first’s fluid play, and 
all who watched appreciated the 
stylish passing play of a team that 


and freshman Jacob Barnaby de-_ Considering the opponent, put it away for her 22nd goal of _ really seemed to click. The Jays 
feated Daniel Kim and Andrew however, | lopkins fared very the season anda 1-0 lead for Hop- _ finished with a flourish when the 
Jung in a tough match, pulling well. Amherst is a traditional kins. game clock struck 50.19, and de- 


out the 8-6 victory. In the third 
and final doubles match, Austin 
Chafetz and Priit Gross teamed 
up for Amherst and defeated 
Hopkins’s team of Dan Myers 
and Peter Vale 8-4. The loss put 
Amherst up 2-1 in the overall 
match score. 

In number one singles, a high- 
profile showdown took place 
between #19 Zack Lerner of Am- 
herst and Hopkins’s David Mal- 
dow, ranked #9. The match did 
not prove to be much of a spec- 
tacular affair, however, as Lerner 
scored the upset over Maldow 6- 
0, 6-4. The Jays picked up a win 
at the number two position, held 
by talented sophomore Andrew 
Wang. Wang made short work 
of Koenig, easily dismissing the 
Amherst player 6-2, 6-1. With the 
victory, Wang’s record on the sea- 
son improved to 6-2. At number 
three singles, Amherst’s Austin 
Chafetz tallied a routine win 
over Blythe, winning the match 
by a score of 6-4, 6-3. 

The closest and most highly 
contested match came at num- 
ber four singles, where Jung met 
Hopkins freshman Warren EI- 
gort. The first set came down to 
the wire and saw Jung secure a 
service break late in the set to 
take it 7-5. In the second set, El- 
gort, despite being just a fresh- 
man, kept his composure and 
again hung tough, holding his 


powerhouse and the defending 
NESAC conference champion, 
the strongest Division III league 
in the nation. 

“These two events were the 
most important dates of our 
fall-ball (offseason), and the re- 
sults were a testament to our 
hard work this past fall and 
summer, as well as the talent we 
have brought in with this year’s 
freshman class,” senior Tripp 
Weber said, on how the men’s 
team has preformed the last two 
weeks. 

The Hopkins men’s team is 
coming off its best-ever season, 
going 8-0 in 2007 in conference 
play to win its second Centen- 
nial Conference title. The team 
won a school-record 15 consecu- 
tive matches and advanced to the 
Sweet 16 in NCAA tournament 
play. After finishing with a stel- 
lar 19-3 record, the Jays ended the 
year ranked 11th in the country 
and second in the Atlantic South 
region. “This year’s ITA Champi- 
onships marked a turning point 
for Hopkins tennis. In previous 
years, we were lucky to wina few 
matches at this tournament, but 
this year we were the best team, 
top to bottom. The success we 
enjoyed is unprecedented within 
our program and indicative of in- 
dividual efforts that we plan on 
amounting to an NCAA champi- 
onship this spring,” Weber said, 





on the recent success of Hopkins’s 
men’s tennis, pioneered by head 
coach Chuck Willenborg. 

Building on the success of 
the past few seasons, the Jays 
are primed for another excellent 
season. With team confidence 
high after two strong outings, 
the players are eager to showcase 
their talent. 

No shortage of 
be found in Weber, 


can who 


summed up the team’s goals for | | 
“These events will | | 


the season: 
provide us with momentum we 
will ride into the colder months 
to work harder than our rivals. 
Come February, Hopkins will be 
a top-ranked program looking to 
do major damage in the national 
polls and eventually the NCAA 


Wo ey 








ANGELI BUENO/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
Junior team captain David Maldow reaches for a forehand shot in Saturday's match. 


confidence | } 









tha 


Championships tournament in 
May, so long as we can capture 
our third consecutive Conference 
Championship to secure an auto- 
matic bid to the tournament.” 





ANGELI BUENO/PHOTO EDITOR 
Sophomore John Barrett lunges at the ball. 


Water polo 
tops GW for 
tenth straight 
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consecutive goals. The last eight 
minutes of play once again saw 
the two teams playing goal-for- 
goal, as Hopkins was able to hold 
off the Colonials for the 11th con- 
secutive time, earning the win 
with a final score of 16-8. 

Davis's five goals, which ties 
his season high, combined with 
Bond’s and Aguilera’s hat tricks, 
accounted for 11 of the Jays’ 16 
points. Davis leads all Hopkins 
scorers with 43 goals in the sea- 
son. Hutchens finished the day 
with nine saves in two peri- 
ods of play, including six in the 
third quarter. Sophomore Jeremy 
Selbst finished with five saves in 
his two periods of play. 

“Overall, I'm happy with my 
performance,” Davis said. “How- 
ever, | think as a player, I can al- 
ways improve. Obviously I didn’t 
play a perfect game, so I will be 
taking this next week of practice 
to focus on a few things in partic- 
ular that I think I can do better.” 

With the win, the Jays improve 
to 9-11 overall and 1-4 in the 
CWPA Southern Division, while 
the Colonials fall to 7-14 and 1-4 
in the CWPA. 

“The team came out and 
played the kind of water polo 
they are capable of, as shown 
by the final score,’ Head Coach 
Ted Bresnahan said. “We were 
happy but not completely satis- 
fied as there are certain areas we 
need to improve in, such as bet- 





ter shot selection. Overall it was a 
rewarding game.” 

“Asa whole, I believe our team 
can step up its game when we 
have a man advantage. When we 
are patient and make the extra 
pass, we are pretty close to un- 
stoppable. Now we just have to 
show that in games. I’m not wor- 
ried,” Davis said, when asked 
about what he thought the team 
needed to work on. 

The Jays will be in the pool next 
when they play in a four-game 
tournament hosted by Bucknell 
from Saturday to Sunday, where 
they will face CWPA challengers 


The Lady Jays appeared to 
take confidence from this and 
emerged from a slightly rocky 
start to hold much of the posses- 
sion in the first half. Displaying 
brilliant teamwork with textbook 


| passing, the Hopkins team re- 


ally looked to have the game un- 
der control. Things continued to 
head in the right direction when 
senior Adair Landy rifled a spec- 
tacular shot in from 10 yards out, 
putting the Jays up 2-0 at the 24- 
minute mark. 

The Hopkins offense didn’t 
stop there as they continued to 
apply pressure on Washington's 


| defensive line. The half ended 


with a succession of six penalty 
corners for the Jays, two of which 
led to narrowly missed shots 
which would have put Hopkins 
into a firm lead. 

The game was not over yet, 
however, and Washington re- 
grouped at halftime to start the 
second half with some strong 
offensive play. In the fourth min- 


ute of the second half, the Shore- 


fensive player Chantal Serle was 
the third upperclassman to post 
a score. 

Converting a corner pass from 
Emily Miller, she put Hopkins at a 
3-1 lead which was set to be the fi- 
nal score of the game. The Jays go 
to Allentown Penn. this Saturday 
to face off against Muhlenberg. 

Look out for a record from 
Miller whose three points against 
Washington brings her season 
total to 47, two shy from beating 
her own program record of 48 
set in the 2007 season. Another 
senior heading towards the Hop- 
kins record books is Leah Horton 
who ranks second with 28 career 
assists, just one shy of Amy Brus- 
chi’s record of 29. With Muhlen- 
berg currently ranked ninth in 
the Conference standings with 
a record of 1-4, it looks hopeful 
that the Jays will post yet another 
conference win and finish the 
week 6-0. The chemistry that the 
team demonstrated last weekend 
can only signify great things for 
the rest of the season. 





Second hali surge lifts 
bluejays over Devils 


By SHANT KESKINYAN 


| Staff Writer 


The #17 Hopkins men’s soccer 
team headed to Carlisle, Penn. 
this past weekend to play Dick- 
inson on Saturday. This was a 
crucial game, as the Blue Jays 
and the Red Devils were ranked 
one and two, respectively, at the 
top of the Centennial Conference 
standings. The Jays also hoped to 
avenge a tough home loss from 
the last time these two teams 
met, which snapped a 53-match 
Centennial Conference unbeaten 
streak at home for Hopkins. 

But the tide turned in Hop- 
kins’s favor for this game. Four 
different Jays scored to lift Hop- 
kins past Dickinson, 4-2. The Jays 
retained their spot at the top of 
the Centennial Conference with 
a 10-2-2 overall record and 4-0-1 
conference record, while Dickin- 
son slipped to 9-4, 3-2 in confer- 
ence. 

Dickinson started off the game 
strong by scoring the first goal of 
the game in the 11th minute, put- 
ting them ahead of Hopkins 1-0. 
After a well-fought first half, the 
score remained unchanged, and 
the Jays headed into the locker 
room down by one, despite each 
team having five shots on goal. 

However, at the start of the 
second half, the Jays came out 
with conviction. Just under five 





minutes into the second half, se- 
nior Nick Gauna tied the game 
up with his 27th career goal at 
the 49:41 mark. Gauna’s goal 
ignited the Jays, and in a span 
of just 20:25, the men went on a 
four-goal spree. 

Sophomore David Drake gave 
the Jays their first lead of the game 
at 54:08. They never looked back 
after Drake's goal. Just two min- 
utes after taking the lead, fresh- 
man Drew Holland knocked in 
a rebound off of a corner kick to 
increase the Jays’ lead to two and 
the score to 3-1. 

Senior Matty Carlson sealed 
the game for the Jays with a goal 
in the 71st minute off of a pass 
from sophomore Chris Wilson. 
Even though Dickinson was able 
to score just 21 seconds after 
Carlson's goal, there would be 
no more score changes for the 
game, and Hopkins took the win 
4-2. 

Gauna’s goal gives him 80 ca- 
reer points, and he now stands 
alone in eighth place in Hopkins 
history. Junior goalie Matt Mier- 
ley finished with four saves, giv- 
ing him a team leading 34 saves 
on the season. 

The men will return to Penn- 
sylvania yet again this weekend 
for another Centennial Confer- 
ence match against Ursinus. It 
should be a great game and a 
very important one as well. 


Princeton, Gannon, Bucknell and 
Mercyhurst. 


_ EILEEN HUANG/STAFF PHOTOGRAPHER 
Senior midfielder Nick Guana and senior midfielder Matty Carlson press the ball. 
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By MIKE SUMNER 
Staff Writer 


While the rest of us spent our 
break at home or catching up on 
the homework we'd put off until 
now, the Hopkins cross country 
team was off to Lake Buena Vista, 
Fla. to compete in the Walt Dis- 
ney World Cross Country Clas- 
sic. With over 40 schools compet- 
ing at the event, the men took the 
fifth-place team finish in the 8k 
men’s run while the ladies took 
sixth. 

The men competed first. It 
was a colder morning than many 
expected in sunny Florida. The 
race had a 7:45 a.m. start time 
while conditions were less than 
perfect, with most of the course 
still soaking wet from the in- 
clement weather. But despite the 
conditions, the Jays put together 
an afternoon sure to turn a few 
heads in the cross country com- 
munity. 

It was sophomore Steve Tob- 
ochnik who was the team’s top 
placer, finishing 16th place in a 
field of over 300 runners. This 
was a huge turnaround for To- 
bochnik. Their fifth-place team 
finish made them the top Divi- 
sion II] team at the tournament, 
while at the same time placed 
them higher than many Divi- 
sion I and II teams. Tobochnik 
finished only around 10 min- 
utes behind the leader, with a 
time of 26:07.30. The rest of the 
Jays behind him all placed in the 
top 100. Next was junior Dave 
Sigmon, whose time of 26:21.60 
was good enough for 26th place, 
missing the top 25 by a mere 0.2 
seconds. Brian Rooney, Derek 
Cheng, Dan Pike and Mickey 
Borsellino finished in 44th, 72nd, 
77th and 95th, respectively. The 
University of Windsor took the 
event, greatly boosting their 
rankings. 

The women ran the next event. 
The 5k race kicked it off at about 
8:30 a.m. The race involved over 
350 girls, so as one could imag- 
ine, with so many runners on 
the course, more than a few girls 
got boxed in. Freshman runner 
Cecilia Furlong expressed her 
displeasure with such a large 
crowd: “(Because| of the start, 
we weren't able to pack up as 
well as we previously have this 
season, which I know hurt me. 
But a lot of our team ran really 
strong races.” 
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COURTESY OF LAURA PAULSEN 


The men’s and women’s cross country teams were the best Div. Ill teams at Disney. 


Strong would probably be 
an understatement in this case. 
Even with some quality opposi- 
tion, the Jays fought through the 
crowds to put up some impres- 
sive numbers. Leading the pack 
were Laura Paulsen and Mira 
Patel. Paulsen continued her 
strong season, recently named 
the Athlete of the Week by both 
the News-Letter and the Centen- 
nial Conference and finished in 
ninth place, barely missing the 
18-minute mark. Her time of 
18:01.40 was the highest place by 
any Division-I[] runner, and not 
more than 15 seconds behind the 
top-placing Division I runners. 

Patel was right behind her. 
Her time of 18:16.30 landed her a 
12th place finish. There were five 
other Jays that all placed in the 
top 90, with Cecilia Furlong tak- 
ing 29th, Christina Calerio tak- 
ing 61st, Kat Baselice taking 70th, 


Mary O'Grady placing 80th and 
Rachel Hogan bringing up the 
rear in 88th place. 

The men’s team finished the 
day in fifth place with 182 points, 
behind winners Windsor (29 
Points), Florida (49 Points), Em- 
bry-Riddle (117) and Kennesaw 
State (176). The womens’ 170 
points left them in sixth place, 
behind UAB (82 points), Windsor 


(107), South Florida (110), Tampa | 


(164). But the Jays hit a small bit 
of bad luck, getting beaten by 
Huston by a single point. 

Up next on the schedule is 
the Gettysburg Invitational on 
the 18th. A year ago, both teams 
finished seventh in the competi- 
tion. This year, both the men and 
the women of the Hopkins cross 
country program are bigger, 
stronger and — most importantly 
— faster. Smart money bet? You 
bet on blue. 





ATHLETE OF THE WEEK 


-ETER DAVIS - WATER POLO 





Davis makes waves for Blue Jays 


| By DEMIAN KENDALL 
Sports Editor 


When senior year rolls around 
for a varsity athlete, two things 


| occur. First, he thinks about his 


legacy. He looks back at the four 
years of competition, contem- 


| plating how he will be remem- 


| work and dedication, 
| he wants that champi- 





| | athlete 


bered in the program and remi- 
niscing about the sport that has 
played an integral part 
in his collegiate career. 
Second, he thinks about 
one last season, 
the final hoorah. Every 
wants his se- 
nior year to be special. 
At the culmination of 
his four years of hard 


onship game in all its 
glory. For senior utility 
water polo player Peter 
Davis, these two as- 
pects of the final season 
are fully integrated. 

“One of the things 
we've been trying to 
get back to is back in 
my freshman year we 
were ranked the num- 
ber one DIII team in the 
nation. That year stands 
out as one of my favor- 
ite moments and we’ve 
been trying to get back 
to that ever since,” Da- 
vis said, when asked to 
reflect on his favorite 
memory from his ex- 
periences on the water 
polo team. 

The epic 2005 season 





| was a monumental year for the 


Blue Jays. The team finished 24- 
6, defeating 17 Division I schools 
and never losing to a DIII oppo- 
nent. The season culminated with 


| a hard-fought Eastern Champi- 
| onship game against MIT, which 
| the Jays won out by a score of 


13-8 to earn the top spot in the 
tournament. Three years later, 
Davis and his teammates hope to 
return to that glory. 

“T think we all know that 
this is one of the best teams 
we've had at Hopkins,” Davis 
said. “We really need to start 





Football staves oil late 
rally jor fourth victory 
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three times for touchdowns, 
amassing 396 all-purpose yards, 
including 248 receiving. O’Connor 
scored on a 30-yard reception at 
the end of the third quarter. Head- 
ing into the fourth, Hopkins still 
maintained a hefty 33-7 lead. 

With 10 minutes to go in the 
game, O’Connor found the end 
zone for the Red Devils again, 
this time on a 21-yard reception. 
After Dickinson recovered a 
pooch kick at the Blue Jays’ eight- 
yard line, quarterback Jan Mitch- 
ell was able to cross the goal line 
on a two-yard run. In a span of 
about nine minutes, Dickin- 
son had scored 21 unanswered 
points. And it didn’t stop there. 

On Hopkins’s next possession, 
a holding penalty negated a 15- 
yard run by Kase into Dickinson 
territory, and two plays later Hop- 
kins had to punt. It took about 90 
seconds for the Red Devils to find 
the end zone this time, moving 71 
yards in six plays, capping off the 
drive with a 36-yard touchdown 
reception. Suddenly it was 33-28. 
Hopkins was able to stop some of 
Dickinson’s momentum. Tucker 
Michels had a 31-yard kickoff re- 
turn and Kase amassed 22 more 

yards on the ground, getting into 
field goal range for Lachman, 


who booted it in from a career- 
long 46 yards. “The offense set 
me up well. They did their job; I 
did mine,” Lachman said. 

Dickinson scored rapidly 
once again, taking just 1:26, with 
O’Connor once again carrying 
the team almost single-handedly. 
On fourth down, O’Connor made 
a tough catch in traffic on a pass 
down the middle, broke a few 
tackles and ran the remaining 35 
yards for the score. It was 36-34, 
and Dickinson had to get the two- 
point conversion to force overtime. 
They never got that opportunity 
though, because of a great stop 
by defensive backs Sam Eagleson 
and Mike Todisco. Michels was 
able to recover the ensuing onside 
kick, and Hopkins managed to 
kill the rest of the clock. 

The Jays put up 477 yards of 
total offense, with 315 coming on 
the ground, the first time Hopkins 
has been able to run for more than 
300 yards since Nov. 6, 2004. 

On his performance, Kase 
credited the big guys blocking for 
him. “The offensive line’s doing a 
great job this year. They’ve been 
together for a while now and it 
really shows. They make my job 
easy,” Kase said. Hopkins takes 
on Ursinus College on Saturday 
in Collegeville, Penn. 





COURTESY OF AUSTIN CHEN 


Andrew Kase rushed for 224 yards and three touchdowns in the win against Dickinson. 
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shots a game (19.5-7.2), allowing 
about one fifth as many goals as 
they score per game (2.00-0.42), 
playing smarter than their oppo- 
nents — through 12 games their 
opponents had 28 more fouls 
against Hopkins — and by mak- 
ing stands in four tough overtime 
games, winning one and draw- 
ing in three. 

Wednesday highlights a clas- 
sic #1 versus #2 matchup as Hop- 
kins hosts Franklin & Marshall 
(4-1, 8-2), who is tied for second 
place with Swarthmore (4-1, 8-3). 
This matchup entails a meeting of 
two powerhouses that are identi- 
cal, statistically speaking, as both 
teams average two scores a game. 
Franklin & Marshall also beat 
Gettysburg by the same score as 
Hopkins did. However, that lone 
goal F & M scored on Gettysburg 
was on a penalty kick. 


~ ANGELI BUENO/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
Freshman Caitlin Moore helped coach Leo Weil earn his 200th victory on Saturday. 


Weil earns 200th win in 
1-0 shutout y. Gettysburg 


Hopkins may have the advan- 
tage defensively. The women al- 
low an average of 0.42 goals per 
game while Franklin & Marshall 
allow a slightly higher 0.69 goals 
per game. Franklin & Marshall 
have not beaten the Jays at Home- 
wood in over 15 years. 

After this Wednesday's tough 
home game, the women have 
four road games which include 


coming together as a team and 
start meshing a little more. We 
haven't really gelled as much as 
we'd like as a team, so we're go- 
ing to work on that.” 

“Peter's (recruiting) class may 
be the best recruited class in 
Division III on the East Coast,” 
head coach Ted Bresnahan said. 
“Not only do they have Peter, 
they have Josh Kratz, who's one 


poo 





of our team captains, and Alex 
Bond, who’s up there with the 
All-Americans.” 

As this dream-team senior 
class fights toward the champi- 
onship season, there’s no doubt 
that Davis is a major force in the 
pool. Davis is a two-time All- 
American player. He is currently 
one of the top Division III scorers 
in the nation, and coach Bresna- 
han described him as “one of the 
top two-meter presences in the 
East.” 

This past week, Davis was 
in top form, scoring five goals 
against George Washington 
University, tying his season- 
high and bringing the team to 
a 16-8 victory. “We were com- 
ing off a few losses, so the team 
needed a big win,” Davis said. 
“We're usually pretty strong for 
games at our home pool in front 
of our fans.” 

“Peter leads by his example in 
the pool,” Bresnahan said. “He’s 
been able to take over games 


Volleyball 


Field Hockey 


Football 


Men’s Soccer 


Women’s Soccer 


Water Polo 





Centennial Conference third 
place Muhlenberg, College of 
New Jersey, Bryn Mawr and Mc- 
Daniel College, before ending the 
regular season at home against 
Ursinus, who is currently ranked 
fourth in the Centennial Confer- 
ence. 

Hopkins is currently ranked 
ninth in the NSCAA Division 
III National Coaches Poll. Come 
cheer on the Lady Jays as they 
look to keep their spot in the top 
10. 
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Davis scored five goals in a 16-8 win against GW on Friday night. 


with his presence. Basically, he’s 
the best Division III player on the 
East Coast.” 

“He works really hard and has 
a lot of knowledge for the game,” 
fellow teammate Peter Sauer- 
hoff said. “He is a very physical 
player that no one likes playing 
against.” 

And_ Davis’s performance 
is growing stronger with each 
game. He currently 
leads the team with 53 
total points, 38 goals 
and five blocks, re- 
flecting an exemplary 
offensive and defen- 
sive performance. 
With five games still 
remaining in the reg- 
ular season, Davis is 
a mere two points be- 
hind his previous sea- 
son's total. He looks 
to establish himself 
as one of the all-time 
Hopkins greats in the 
pool. 

As the — season 
comes to a close, Da- 
vis looks to complete 
the academic require- 
ments for his econom- 
ics major and possi- 
bly pursue graduate 
school. When he’s not 
studying or training, 
he and his friends like 
to play a game called 
“the rock game.” 

“It’s just a recre- 
ational game that we 
all play,” Davis said, 
when asked to de- 
scribe this activity. 
While the nature of the game 
might remain a mystery, Davis's 
performance in the pool certain- 
ly will not. With four years of 
top-notch water polo under his 
belt, Peter Davis looks to climb 
out of the pool after his final 
game as one of the top Hopkins 
water polo players in recent his- 
tory. 








VITAL 
STATISTICS 


Year: Senior 


Major: Economics 


Hopkins Highlights: 
Leads the Blue Jays in goals 
(38), points (53) and blocks (5). 
Was named CWPA Southern 
Divison player of the week 
on Oct. 7. Scored two goals in 
a win over powerhouse Navy 
on Sept. 13. 





AROUND THE LEAGUE 


15-5 overall, 3-1 Centennial Conf. 


#6 in STX/NFHCA poll 


13-1 overall, 6-0 Centennial Conf. 


4-2 overall, 2-2 Centennial Conf. 


#19 in NSCAA/Adidas poll 
10-2-2 record, 4-0-1 Centennial Conf. 


#9 in NSCAA/Adidas poll 
10-0-3 record, 6-0 Centennial Conf. 


#2 in CWPA Div. III national poll 
9-11 overall, 1-4 CWPA 
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Div You Know? 


This past weekend, Baltimore hosted 
the 2008 Baltimore Marathon and half- 
marathon. This year’s winner was 19- 
year old Julius Keter of Kenya. Keter 
not only won the race, but broke both 
the Baltimore Marathon and Maryland 
State Marathon records with his time of 
2 hours, 11 minutes, and 56 seconds. 


OcTORER 16: 


POS 


CALENDAR 


SATURDAY 


Volleyball vs. Swarthmore 1 p.m. 






Football holds off rally for nail-biting victory W. soccer earns coach 


By MIKE PORAMBO 
Staff Writer 


Last Friday night the Red Dev- 
ils of Dickinson College came to 
Homewood Field for a tough 
Centennial Conference match 
up. In the end, the Blue Jays were 
able to hold off Dickinson by a 
score of 36-34. Dickinson scored 
27 points in the 4th quarter ina 
high-scoring shootout in w hich 
nearly 900 yards of total offense 
were accumulated. Junior run- 
ning back Andrew Kase rushed 
for 224 yards and three touch- 
downs, earning him Centennial 
Conference Co-Offensive Player 
of the Week. With the win, Hop- 
kins moves to 4-2 overall and 2- 
2 in the Centennial Conference, 
while Dickinson falls to 3-3 over- 
all and 2-2 in the conference. 

The first quarter was relative- 
ly quiet, with sophomore place- 
kicker Alex Lachman _ booting 
a 39-yard field goal through the 
uprights with 49 seconds to go 
in the quarter, ending a solid 56- 
yard drive. 

The second quarter was a 
different story. Hopkins scored 
early and scored often and went 
into the halftime break with a 
comfortable 19-0 lead. Early in 
the quarter Lachman added an- 








COURTESY OF AUSTIN CHEN | 


Sophomore wide receiver Tucker Michels dodges a Dickinson defender. Michels also recovered the game-clinching onsides kick. 


other three points, this time from 
the 32-yard line. Then Kase got 
going, scoring from 12 yards out 
halfway through the quarter, and 
then finding the endzone with 70 


seconds left to close out the half. 
The Red Devils had no answer 
for Hopkins’s potent running at- 
tack, with Kase scoring yet again 
on a one-yard run with 5:40 to go 


Field Hockey still at top of conference ranks 


By PHOEBE CAMPBELL 
For the News-Letter 


As Fall Break rolled around 
and half the campus left for 
home, the field hockey team 
stuck around to post a 3-1 win 
over Washington College. The 
win against the Shorewomen last 
Saturday put them 5-0 in Cen- 
tennial conference games, keep- 
ing them at second place in the 
standings. With an overall record 
of 12-1 they ranked sixth in this 
week’s NFHCA coaches poll, an 
acknowledgement of the success 
they have so far seen this season. 
The Blue Jays have now spent 
17 consecutive weeks in the top 
20, the longest streak in the pro- 
grams history. 

With this in mind, Saturday 
was set to be an important game 
for Hopkins. Having lost their last 
game — breaking their 11-game 
winning streak — the Jays need- 


ed to get a win back in to prove it 
was justa blip. Both teams walked 
onto the field with a 4-0 confer- 
ence record and only one loss each 
to their names. 
The _—_ Shore- 
women came 
to Homewood 
with an eight- 


game win- 
ning streak, 
but having 
yet to play 


a _ big-name 
school, the 
game against 
the Lady Jays 
would be their 
first real test 
of the season. 
The Jays en- 
sured _ they 
failed to stack 
up to the chal- 
lenge, and in 
the process, 





played some truly beautiful field 
hockey. 
Though they had an unsure 
CONTINUED ON Pace B10 


COURTESY OF DANIEL ANTONACCIO 


Junior midfielder Catie Farrow slices a shot toward the goal. 





Cross Country: 
Disney Classic 


The men’s and women’s cross 
country teams traveled to Or- 
lando, Fla. this weekend to take 
on some of the top DI teams in 
the nation at the Disney Classic. 
Page B11. 
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INSIDE 


Athlete of the Week: 
Peter Davis 


At the peak of his four-year ca- 
reer, Peter Davis looks to lead the 
water polo team to a top national 
finish. Davis is a two-time AIl- 
American and one of the nation’s 
top DIII players. Page B11. 


SPPinec. 





Men’s Soccer: 
Dickinson 


A surge of intensified play in 
the second half pulled the Blue 
Jays to a crucial 4-2 finish. With 
the victory, the men’s soccer team 
remains ranked number one in the 
Centennial Conference. Page B10. 
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in the third quarter and fresh- 
man Lyndon O’Connor breaking 
away from the Dickinson defense 
on a 69-yard touchdown run just 


over a minute later for the fourth- | 


longest rushing play in school 


history. At this point the Jays | 


were up 33-0 and feeling pretty 
confident. 


Then the Red Devils decided | 


to wake up and play football. 


Dickinson had the next four | 
| scores of the game, all of them 


touchdowns. The Devils’ main 
target was wide receiver Pat 
O’Connor, who was able to get 
past the Blue Jays secondary | 
CONTINUED ON Pace B11 


| scored the lone goal in 





his 200th career win 


| By WILL CHAN 


For the News-Letter 


Last Saturday, the women’s 


| soccer team beat Gettysburg by 
| a score of 1-0 to remain unde- 


feated at 9-0-3 overall and 5-0-0 
in conference play. Gettysburg 
fell to the middle of the pack in 
the Centennial Conference, while 
Hopkins remains in 
first place. Freshman 
sensation Erica Suter 


the game and currently 
leads the team with 16 
points. Her lone goal was enough 
to win the game, while their 
dominant defense was able to 


| prevent Gettysburg from coming 
| back. Junior goalkeeper Karen 
| Guszkowski earned her seventh 


shutout game of the season with 
31 saves, allowing only three 
goals on the season. 


Head Coach Leo Weil, who 
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earned his milestone 200th coach- 
ing victory with the win on Sat- 
urday, believes being undefeated 
at this late point in the season is 
not enough for the women’s soc- 
cer team. 

“Obviously, we're pleased 
with the record,” Weil said. “I 
still don’t think we've played our 
best soccer. We’re still looking for 
that consistency within 
games. If we continue 
to progress, and play 
anywhere close to our 
potential for the entire 
game, the sky is the 
limit for this team.” 

So how has the Hopkins wom- 
en’s soccer team been so success- 
ful thus far? They have done so 
by more than doubling their 
opponent's shooting percentage 
(.103-.057), keeping their oppo- 
nents on their heels by taking al- 
most three times as many 
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Coach Leo Weil recorded his 200th career win this Saturday against Gettysburg. 





Water Polo beats GW for tenth straight time 


By MIKE YUAN 
Staff Writer 


The men’s water polo team 
faced off against George Wash- 
ington University this past Fri- 
day at home in conference play. 
The Jays headed into the match- 
up with an 8-11 record on the sea- 
son, while the Colonials entered 
play with a 7-13 record, including 
a three-game losing streak. This 
was the second of three meetings 
between the two teams, where 
Hopkins won the first bout 10- 
9. Hopkins’s past history shows 
success against the Colonials, 
having won each of their last 10 
meetings. 

Hopkins rode that wave of 
success into the game, striking 
early and quickly. Senior Pe- 
ter Davis started off the scoring 
with a goal, followed soon after 
by junior co-captain Alex Bond. 
Davis found the net once more 
before the end of the first period. 
The three goals, combined with 
senior goalie Chris Hutchens’s 
three saves, gave the Jays a 3-0 


advantage. 

The Jays continued the bar- 
rage early in the second period 
as junior Antonio Aguilera and 
Bond scored back-to-back goals, 
increasing the lead to five. 

Nick Eddy was finally able 
to put G.W. on the board, as he 
recorded his team-leading 40th 





goal of the season. The celebra- 
tion was short-lived, however, as 
Davis tallied yet another goal just 
58 seconds later. 

With the score at 6-1, the two 
teams traded goals for the next 
six minutes, until junior Reid Fox 
and Davis scored two 
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Junior defender Kyle Gertridge looks to clear the ball up the length of the pool. 
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One FREE 


Customer pays full price for higher priced item. 
Not valid in conjuction with any other offer 


Valid at 41st and Falls Rd store only 
Expires 10/31/08 


Corner of 4ist & Falls Rd 
Across from the 
Royal Farms 


410.366.5353 
_ www.ritasice.com 
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